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SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 3368, A BILL TO 
EXTEND THE SPECIAL ENLISTMENT PROGRAMS PROVIDED BY 
SECTION 262 OF THE ARMED FORCES RESERVE ACT OF 1952, AS 
AMENDED 

Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscoMMITreEE No. 3, 
Washington, D.C., February 18,1959. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 304, House Office 

Building, at 10:10 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chairman of the 

subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

The bill under consideration this morning is H.R. 3368. The 
urpose of this bill, which is sponsored by the Department of De- 
ense and approved by the Bureau of the Budget, is to extend until 

August 1, 1963, the special reserve component enlistment programs 

provided by section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 

amended by section 2(1), Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Without objection, H.R. 3368 will appear in the record at this 
oint. 

(H.R. 3368 follows :) 


A BILL To extend the special enlistment programs provided by section 262 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Seante and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 262 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, as amended (50 U.S.C. 1013), is further amended by delet- 
ing the date “August 1, 1959” in the first sentence of section 262(a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the date “August 1, 1963”. 


Mr. Rivers. It is this authority upon which the Department of 
Defense has established its 6-month training program. Under present 
law, the authority for this program, among other things, will expire 
on August 1, 1959. 

The Department of Defense has indicated that extension of such 
authority is considered essential to the maintenance of the strengths 
and mobilization readiness of the Reserve components. 

As you will recall, the Congress, during the past few days, has voted 
an extension of the induction provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act until July 1, 1963. 

The provisions of this proposal would similarly extend those pro- 
visions of the Armed Forces Reserve Act which permit the defer- 
ment and exemption from draft liability of individuals who agree to 
perform 6 months of active duty for training with the Armed Forces 
and continue to perform stialectorily in the Reserve Forces. 
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Our first witness on this bill will be Mr. Stephen Jackson, who is 
pppearing oh behalf of the Department. 

r. Jackson, will you please come forward ? 

Mr.,Jackson. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your courtesy in 
calling us up first. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you want to read your statement ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes,sir. It is very brief. 

I am, as the chairman indicated, Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve. 
The Assistant Secretary, Mr. Finucane, is out of the country and has 
asked me to express to you his regrets on not being able to be here 
this morning. 

The Department of the Army has been designated as the action 
agency for the Department of Defense for this legislative proposal. 
Mr. Hugh M. Milton II, Under Secretary of the Army, will give you 
a more detailed account of what has been accomplished under this 
program so that my remarks will be in general terms in advocating 
the extension of section 262 of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

When Congress enacted the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 it initiated 
a new era in the history of the Reserve components of this country. 

Secretary Milton will outline to you how precarious the status of the 
Reserve was prior to then in terms of its readiness in the event of war. 

The quality of the Reserve forces has so improved since the en- 
actment of this act that we can now make the reassuring statement 
that 91 percent of those in the Ready Reserve today are now at least 
basically trained. 

Of equal importance is the quality of our Reserve forces. The 
complexities of modern weaponry place increased demands on skills 
and ability for all of the members of our Armed Forces, both active 
and those who must quickly swing into action in the event of an 
emergency. 

The popularity of our 6-month program is such that we have been 
able to be selective with the result of a greatly improved force be- 
cause of their training as well as the quality of the young men who 
are trained. 

Section 262 of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 is one of very corner- 
stones of this new Reserve era. It has been of immeasurable bene- 
fit in strengthening our military posture. 

At the same time it has been strongly endorsed by educators and 
others as a desirable program for young men to comply with their 
ery obligation without undue interference in their educational 

ans, 

Y On behalf of the Secretary of Defense we recommend to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the committee, that you approve the 
continuance of section 262 of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

That, sir, is my prepared statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I think, for the benefit of the new members of the committee, I 
might say that I asked Mr. Slatinshek to tell the Secretary that we 
would pleased to have a viewgraph presentation of this whole subject 
matter. 

But at this point, Mr. Slatinshek, I wish you would read for the 
benefit of the committee just exactly what section of the law this bill 
seeks to extend so we will have the whole picture in our minds. 
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And I observe, Mr. Secretary, that the pe osed bill is a little more 
acceptable to the rank-and-file of the good folks—down in my part of 
the country, anyhow. 

This runs concurrently with the Draft Act. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So they run side by side in their duration. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, go ahead, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. StatrnsHEk. By virtue of this bill, section 262 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act would be continued until August 1, 1963. This is 
the existing provision of section 262: 


(a) Until August 1, 1959, whenever the President determines that the enlisted 
strength of the Ready Reserve of the Army Reserve, Naval Reserve, Marine 
Corps Reserve, Air Force Reserve, or Coast Guard Reserve cannot be maintained 
at the level which he determines to be necessary in the interest of national de 
fense, he may authorize the acceptance of enlistments in units of such Ready 
Reserve pursuant to the provisions of this section under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

Enlistments under this section may be accepted only within quotas (which 
quotas shali not exceed a total of 250,000 persons annually) prescribed by the 
appropriate Secretary with the approval of the Secretary of Defense. No enlist- 
ment shall be accepted under this section in the Ready Reserve of any Reserve 
component if such enlistment would cause the strength of such Ready Reserve 
to exceed the authorized strength of such Ready Reserve. 

(b) Enlistments under this section may be accepted from persons who— 

(1) are physically and mentally qualified for service in the Armed Forces ; 

(2) have not been ordered to report for induction into the Armed Forces 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act; and 

(3) have not attained the age of eighteen years and six months. 

In addition, the President, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
may authorize the enlistment under this section, without regard to the provisions 
of paragraphs (2) and (3), of persons who fulfill the requirements of paragraph 
(1) and who have critical skills and who are engaged in civilian occupations in 
any critical defense-supporting industry or in any research activity affecting 
national defense. 

(ec) Each enlistment under this section shall be for a period of eight years. 
Each person so enlisted shall be required during such enlistment— 

(1) to perform an initial service of active duty for training of not less 
than three months or more than six months, and 

(2) thereafter to perform satisfactorily all training duties prescribed by 
section 208(f) of this section except that— 

(A) performance of such initial period of active duty for training by 
any person enlisted under this section while satisfactorily pursuing a 
course of instruction in a high school shall be deferred until such per- 
son ceases to pursue such course satisfactorily, graduates from such 
course, or attains the age of 20 years, whichever first occurs, and 

(B) persons specially enlisted because of their possession of critical 
skills may be relieved of any obligation to perform the training duty 
prescribed by section 208(f). 

Each such person shall be deferred from training and service under the 
Universal Training and Service Act, as amended, so long as he continues to 
serve satisfactorily, as determined under regulations prescribed by the ap- 
propriate Secretary, and upon completion of eight years of such satisfactory 
service pursuant to such enlistment shall be exempt from further liability 
for induction for training and service under such Act, except after declara- 
tion of war or declaration of national emergency made by the Congress after 
the enactment of this subsection. 


Subsection (d) was subsequently deleted by Public Law 490. It 
was in the 84th Congress. 

Mr. Jackson. April 23, 1956. 

Mr. SLATINsSHEK. Subsection (d) related to the pay and allowances 
provided these people and that was taken care of by a new subsection, 
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section 264, which provided they would get the same pay and allow- 
ances and benefits provided for other personnel on extended active 
duty. 

(e) The National Security Training Commission shall advise the President 
and the Secretary of Defense, and shall report annually to the Congress, with 
respect to the welfare of persons performing periods of active duty for training 
under clause (1) of subsection (c) of this section, but shall have no authority 
with respect to the military training of such persons during such periods. 

Within sixty days after the date of enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, the National Security Training Commission shall submit to the Secretary 
of Defense a program containing recommendations for the personal safety, 
health, welfare, and morals of the members of the Ready Reserve while per- 
forming such active duty for training, including regulations concerning the 
dispensing of alcoholic beverages on training establishments in conformity with 
the laws of the several States. 

(f) Any person who completes satisfactorily the period of active duty for 
training required of him by clause (1) subsection (c) of this section during any 
enlistment pursuant to this section shall be entitled, upon application for reem- 
ployment within sixty days after— 

(A) his release from such required period of active duty for training 
after satisfactory completion thereof, or 

(B) his discharge from hospitalization incident to such duty continuing 
after such release for a period of not more than six months, to all reemploy- 
ment rights and benefits provided by section 9 of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act for individuals inducted under the provisions 
of such Act, except that— 

(1) any person so restored to a position in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section shall not be discharged from such position with- 
out cause within six months after such restoration, and 

2) no reemployment rights granted by this subsection shall entitle 
any person to retention, preference, or displacement rights over a vet- 
eran with a superior claim under the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, 
as amended. 


That concludes the section. 

Mr. Rivers. This extends to them the same rights they have under 
the Universal Service—the Draft Act? 

Mr. SLaTINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Has that ever been tested ? 

Mr. Bartrmo. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I think it is more accu- 
rate to state it extends similar rights. Under the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, individuals who are inducted have a longer 
period of reemployment rights. 

You will remember for the 6-month people, it was the will of the 
Congress to cut them down to 60 days. 

Under the other act, it is 90 days. 

Mr. Rivers. The fellow who is drafted has greater priority ? 

Mr. Barrio. Perhaps “priority” was the wrong word. They 
have a longer time within which to get reemployed. 

Mr. Rivers. Has that thing ever been tested / 

Mr. Barrimo. Yes, sir, it has been. There are many cases—these 
cases are handled by the Labor Department people. 

It is interesting to note that most of these cases are settled adminis- 
tratively, but it has been tested in the courts and it has been upheld. 

Mr. Rivers. Did it ever go to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Barrio. I don’t believe it has for the 6-month program, but 
it has been tested under the other proviisons of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t have any other court we can go to. 

In some localities, I don’t see how you can enforce it. 
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Mr. Winsteap. Isn’t this true, Mr. Chairman, after all it helps to 
have a provision of the law to that effect. On the other hand, there 
is no way to make them take a veteran who is not fit to do the job, 
and as long as you have that there is always a possibility some inno- 
cent person might be denied, but it is the best we can do. 

Mr. Rivers. It is the best we can do, and we ought to have it be- 
cause the sum and substance of it is a practical publication. The 
person who refused him could not ed the bad publicity. 

Mr. Winsreap. It is not right to tell a person because he is a vet- 
eran he can have a job whether he can do the work. 

Mr. Starrysuek. That concludes the section of law that would be 
continued in effect. 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any questions of Mr. Jackson ? 

Any questions from any member of the committee ? 

Thank you, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Milton, we will be pleased to hear you now, sir. 

Secretary Mitron. I am Hugh M. Milton II, Under Secretary of 
the Army. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity of appearing before you to express the Department of 
Defense interest in H.R. 3368, which would extend until August 1, 
1963, the authority to secure Reserve component enlistments under 
the special programs provided by section 262 of the Reserve Forces 
Act. of 1955. Unless extended this authority will expire on August 
1, 1959. 

When we requested legislative authority for the direct enlistment 
and training of qualified young men for service in the Reserve com- 
ponents nearly 4+ years ago, we emphasized the then unsatisfactory 
state of our Reserve Forces. 

You were told that too large a percentage of reservists had not 
undergone basic training; that in the Ready y Reserve of the Army 
Reserve only 1 out of 10 trained enlisted men was actively partici- 
pating in unit training and that the Reserve could not be built to a 
minimum state of combat readiness in an acceptable period of time. 

We sought the opportunity to show what we could do to correct 
these deficiencies and promised you that we were determined to do a 
good, sensible job. 

The section 262 enlistment programs providing for the direct Re- 
serve component enlistment of young men in the 17-1814-year-old age 
group wal critically skilled specialists employed in national defense 
activities represents your response, interest, and determination to de- 
velop a strong Reserve. 

As you know, I have reported to you annually on the progress we 
have made in implementation of these programs and of the continuous 
improvement in our posture. 

We have had the law and the special enlistment programs for nearly 
4 years now and there is no doubt in my mind that the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Army have attained the highest degree of mobilization 
readiness, deployment availability, and combat potential in history. 

As an example of this development, look at this chart which dem- 
onstrates graphically the unprecedented growth in the numbers of 
enlisted men attending drills and training with units of the Army 
Reserve. 
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As you can see, our low was reached just prior to enactment of the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Initial implementation of the special enlistment programs saw a 
marked increase by June 1956; full implementation caused a decided 
and remarkable forward leap during fiscal year 1957. 

This growth has continued to the present and on December 31, 1958, 
it had reached 251,000. 

The impact of the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act on this 
growth after 1955 is obvious. More important, however, and not 
shown on the chart, is the fact that less than 10 percent of these men 
have not undergone an initial period of active duty or active duty 
for training. 

Continuation of the section 262 programs will assure the Reserve 
Forces a steady supply of men basically trained and qualified to par- 
ticipate as members of a Reserve unit. 

The 6-month training period provides the sound basis for their 
integration into the unit team and the future development of their 
ability and skill through more advanced training and application. 

Army accomplishments under the Reserve Forces Act are note- 
worthy. Enlistments were accepted immediately after enactment and 
issuance of the necessary Executive order in August 1955. The first 
group of trainees reported for training in October of that year. 

As you know, our initial progress was modest, but as the program 
gained momentum the enlistment rate steadily rose. In fiscal year 
1956 there were over 27,000 section 262 enlistments. In fiscal year 
1957 this rate increased to 38,000. 

Now that the program was firmly established with the section 262 
enlistment as its base and cornerstone, it was decided in 1957 to 
broaden the eligibility age and to afford young men in the age group 
1814-26 an equal opportunity to satisfy their military service obliga- 
tion by enlistment in a unit of the Reserve components, completion 
of 6 months active duty training and satisfactory participation in 
Ready Reserve duty training thereafter. 

Thus, entry on 6 months active duty for training was established 
as a condition of enlistment in the Army Reserve and Army National 
Guard on April 1 and October 1, 1957, respectively. 

The results of our enthusiastic use of the provisions of law show 
that up to December 31, 1958, there had been over 233,600 enlistments 
and volunteers for 6-month training in both components. 
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With respect to training, 214,560 had entered the training plant. 
Of these, 175,959 had uated, 29,072 were in — and 16,713, 
for the most part high school students, were in a deferred status 
awaiting training. 

The Army National Guard contribution to this effort is salutary— 
over 104,000 young men have enlisted in the Army National Guard 
or volunteered for 6 months training and of these nearly 69,000 have 
completed this training. 

Nearly 52,000 of these young men have enlisted while between the 
ages of 17-1814 acquiring thereby a statutory deferment and eventual 
exemption from induction. 

The 1955 amendments to section 6(c)(2)(A) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act provides draft exemption for 
young men who enlist in the National Guard while between the ages 
of 17-1814 and who serve satisfactorily therein until attaining the age 
of 28. 

Another feature provides that enlistees in this program who per- 
form an active duty for training period of not less than 3 months 
acquire a draft-exempt status after a total of 8 years satisfactory 
service. They are, of course, deferred while participating satisfac- 
torily. 

You are also aware, I am sure, of the very favorable reception given 
the 6-month program by parents, educators, civic and religious leaders, 
and the young enlistee. 

Department of the Army attitude surveys have consistently re- 
ported this program as one of the Army’s finest efforts. 

The National Security Training Commission, charged by the Con- 
gress to “watchdog” this program, reported to Congress in June 
1957 : 

The services are doing an excellent job in looking after the welfare of 
trainees. The manner in which they have conducted the 6-month Reserve 
training program has been a credit to themselves and to the Nation * * * Now 
that the Reserve program is well underway, the Commission feels that its mis- 
sion has been accomplished * * * The Commission believes that the Defense 
Department and the various Armed Forces can adequately look after the welfare 
of the trainees without the aid of a civilian body. Therefore, the Commission 
recommended, and President Eisenhower agreed, that it should terminate its 
activities on June 30, 1957. 

We have devoted a tremendous effort to this program, gentlemen, 
and we, too, are quite pleased with its success. 

Qualitatively the influx of these basically trained young men has 
contributed significantly to the present high status of readiness, train- 
ing, stability, and efficiency of the Reserve components. 

It is considered noteworthy that, for the first time in the history of 
the Army’s Organized Reserves, selected units have begun basic unit 
training. This will serve to reduce the posttraining mobilization 
training ov ns pen of these units by up to 17 weeks. 

Noteworthy, too, is the high mental caliber of the young men at- 
tracted to the program. During fiscal year 1958 more than 17 percent 
of those enlisted were in the highest mental grouping. This compares 
most favorably with the 9.6 percent of Regular Army enlistees in 
this category and the 7.8 percent of those inducted. 

Next to the Army, the U.S. Marine Corps is the largest user of the 
6 months’ program. 
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They have experienced similar outstanding success in its use, To 
date they have enlisted a total of 25,430 young men: 12,013 of them 
have completed training, 4,498 are presently undergoing training, and 
3,707 are awaiting assignment to training. 

Six-month trainees performing their initial period of active duty 
for training in the Marine Corps are completely integrated with reg- 
ular Marine Corps recruits and receive exactly the same training, to 
gether with individual and advanced combat training. Certain of 
them are selected for on-the-job training in critical skills which are 
in short supply. 

Each organized unit in the Marine Corps Reserve is conducting unit 
training today as a direct result of this program. 

The Department of the Navy wholeheartedly supports this pro- 

am. 

The U.S. Air Force considers this program valuable as a primary 
source of raising the manning level of the lower enlisted grades in 
units organized to serve as units in the event of mobilization. 

The Air Force began enlisting nonprior service personnel for its 
category A Air Force Reserve units shortly after October 1, 1956. 

The Air National Guard has for some time prior to the above 
date used the authority granted by the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act for the enlistment of nonprior service personnel be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 1814. 

Through December 31, 1958, a total of 7,151 nonprior service per- 
sonnel, exclusive of those for the Air National Guard, have been en- 
listed by the Air Force either under section 262, the legislation now 
Pea consideration, or under section 510, title 10, United States 

e. 

The majority of nonprior service personnel enlisted have been under 
the latter authority although the Air Force has taken advantage of 
section 262 to enlist 2,057 individuals between the ages of 17 and: 1814. 

Losses of nonprior service personnel during the relatively short 
time the Air Force has used the nonprior service enlistment programs 
have not been significant and curcently total only 238. 

The Air Force has found it necessary to require performance of 
45 days active duty for failure to satisfactorily participate in only a 
handful of cases. 

Greater use has been made of section 510, title 10, United States 
Code, for personnel between the ages of 1814 and 26 since they have 
somewhat greater stability and the experience appropriate to Air 
Force technical requirements. 

The section 262 enlistment programs are known and understood 
by the Nation. It is known that they are congressionally sponsored, 
and that they provide statutory draft deferment and eventual exemp- 
tion. 

Four years ago we asked that these programs cover the same period 
as then asked for extension of the authority to induct. Because we are 
convinced that extension of these programs is essential to the main- 
tenance of the strength and mobilization readiness of the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces, and because we feel these programs 
continue to be worthy of your endorsement, we urge that you con- 
sider favorably our request that they be extended a 4-year period. 

Secretary Miron. First, Mr. Chairman and members, may I ex- 
press my appreciation to the committee for this opportunity to appear 
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before you in behalf of and in support of this extension for 4 years 
of the provisions of section 262. 

I would like to go back in history, if I may, a little bit and recall 
that 4 years ago when I was privileged to come before your committee 
we were greatly concerned about the readiness of the Reserve com- 
ponents, the civilian components. At that time our numbers were 
small and our effectiveness was very, very low. 

I think I reported to the committee 4 years ago that only 1 out of 
every 10 basically trained men in our Reserve components were par- 
ticipating in training. And it was in response to this deplorable 
situation that you people enacted into law this section 262, which, 
in a way, is a keystone to an arch, for it did open up other means by 
which we could have basic training for all elements of the Reserve 
component. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Would you object to being interrupted at this 
point ? 

Secretary Miron. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yousaid 1 in 10. 

Secretary Miuron. That was about 4 years ago. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Does that 1 in 10 include the Air National Guard, 
the National Guard, and all the Armed 

Secretary Minron. When I give you that figure, Mr. Van Zandt, I 
am speaking primarily of the Army Reserve in that particular figure. 

Now, since you have raised the question, I would like to point out 
that today 92 percent of all the enlisted men in the USAR are bas- 
ically trained. It has improved that much in the 4-year period. I 
mentioned a few moments ago that this was a keystone of an arch. 

Mr. Puiteix. When you say “basically trained,” how much time 
does that involve and what particular type of training does it em- 
brace ¢ 

Secretary Mirron. Six months or longer. May I leave it just that 
way, because we consider a man basically trained if he has been in 6 
months, but there are a large number of men in the Reserve who had 
2 years and some even longer. So if I may say 6 months or longer 

Mr. Puitern. Then as to the kind of training, does that embrace 
just the usual run-of-the-mine training that the Army usually gives 
to a trainee? 

Secretary Minton. It is exactly the same that we give to our in- 
ductees and enlistees. 

Mr. Putian. Does it have any connection with the scientific and 
technical developments, the rockets and missiles, and use of nuclear 
substances in warfare, and so forth? Are these boys given an intro- 
duction to these subjects, or are they assigned to training and work 
in those fields ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. 

I would like to divide it this way, if I may, in response to your 
question 

Mr. Puirer. I don’t like to interrupt at this point, but I did want 
to get this point across. 

Secretary Mixron. All our training is geared to the modern Army, 
all of it. 

Mr. Rivers. The pentomic setup ? 

Secretary Miron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Puusrn. I was more interested in the degree to which these 
boys were being trained in the modern techniques, the modern sub- 
stances, and the modern weapons. I would like to have some modifi- 
cation of that, the kind of training that you give them, in addition to 
the regular training that you have heretofore given them. That was 
the purpose of my question, and I hope it was timely. 

I didn’t mean to interrupt the continuity of your testimony, but I 
would like to have a development of the particular kind of training, 
the lengh of it, the duration of it, and the exact impact that training 
has on the modern weaponry, particularly the missiles and the rock- 
ets, the use and implementation of nuclear and thermonuclear sub- 
stances, and the like, all of those things we have to be concerned with 
in a modern defense and in a modern striking force. 

I would like to have—if we can have it—an elaboration of the 
extent to which the training program goes into those matters. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. You can’t do it in 6 months. 

Secretary Mitton. Congressman Philbin, if I may answer that 
question, I would like to defer it and have General Abrams be think- 
ing of the points you have brought out and to respond to it in detail. 

r. Rivers. Now, does this disturb your continuity ¢ 

Secretary Mirron. None whatsoever. I feel so at home before this 
committee that I just wish you would interrupt anywhere. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you want to finish what you started to say before 
we began to interrogate you ¢ 

Secretary Minton. Any way the chairman wishes it, sir. I would 
like to give General Abrams a few minutes to get fully coordinated 
the answer to Congressman Philbin. 

Mr. Winsteap. How many did you have in the Reserve in 1955? 
I believe you said you had 10 percent ? 

Secretary Miron. Yes, sir. And that then is the next point which 
I should like to show you, if I may. 

At this moment, Mr. Chairman, may I place upon the screen be- 
hind me a chart entitled “Enlisted Strength Growth.” The commit- 
tee knows this law was enacted in 1955, in 1954 our strength was 
87,265. It was not implemented really in 1955, but our strength had 
grown to 98,000. 

In 1956, the effect of this provision of the law was beginning to 
take effect, and our strength had risen to 137,000. And there you see 
it progressively going up. On the 31st day of October, 1958, the 
strength was 241,000. But I have refined that figure to bring it up 
to December 31, and it is 251,000 at the present time. 

I said a few moments ago this section 262 was somewhat of a key- 
stone to'an arch. After you wrote into law for the first time the pro- 
vision of training from 3 to 6 months—and that is the provision of 
the law—then we found that administratively we could carry the 
same concept of basic training beyond the 1814 by secretarial 
direction. 

Now, any man who comes into the USAR, or into the National 
Guard, regardless of his age, takes the 6-months’ basic training if he 
has not had the 2 years. So when I give you the figures of 251,000, 
these are only USAR figures, and do not include the National Guard 
figures. I am showing the cumulative effect of your law, plus the 
secretarial administration, above. 
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Mr. Winsteap. Some of us tried to write that into the law over 
the objection of the Secretary at the time we wrote the law. Some 
of us tried to raise it and received considerable protest. Some of us 
had an idea at that time we should write it into the law. 

Mr. Rivers. That figure of 250,000 is your statutory strength, or is 
that a general strength ? 

Secretary Mitron. You are asking me if that is the limit to which 
we can go? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Miron. That is almost there, Mr. Rivers. Actually, the 
strength in the USAR is pushing 300,000 right now, which was the 
provision 

Mr. Rivers. 300,000. 

Secretary Mizron. 300,000. You usually have in the USAR about 
52,000 officers, and I am only talking about enlisted strength here. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, just for the purpose of refreshing 
my eond, is there any other branch of the service using the 6-month 
program ? 

Secretary Muzron. Yes, sir, there are, and I intended to touch on 
that, but since you have raised the question I will give you those 
figures. And then I have General Stickney, who is here with me 
from the Marine Corps, which is the largest user after the Army, 
and I also have a representative, a colonel, here, from the Air Force. 


How many have enlisted for 6 months’ training, by service? As of December 
31, 1958— 








NGUS | Sec. 262(a) | Sec. 262(b) 
6(c)(2)(A) | RFA 1955 RFA 1955 | Age 1844 plus |} Total 
UMT&S | \Critical skills | 
Pe eer.) Ra re tae 59, 971 | 73, 780 | 4, 035 | 103, 878 | 233, 664 
REE, Ps ee IR ES RE SEES i eeas a 756 | | 756 
Air Force_..._____- Sey ty 1,070 | 2, 057 | 1,095 | 5, 144 | 9, 366 
Marines__.__-.__- a oe RAPTOR tele Spite. 18, 587 118 | 6, 725 | 25, 430 
Cass Goeerd. .i..<.......- es aes 4,451 | 164 2, 252 6, 867 
53, 041 98, 875 6, 168 117, 999 276, 083 


| 








1 Includes Army National Guard and USAR enlisted members who have volunteered for 6 months’ 
active duty for training. 


Enlistments in special Reserve enlistment programs 


{Shows enlistments by component during fiscal year 1958 in the several special Reserve enlistment programs 
provided by the Armed Forces Reserve Act or resulting from the Memorandum of Understanding. 
(Does not include critical skill program)] 








j j 
6 months’ active duty training program 


enlistments plus volunteers Other | Total 











eG, EC ee ae eae s ——| special | enlist- 
Sec. 261 enlist- ments 
Under | Over | Entered | Completed; ments | 
| 18% 18% training | training | 
sahaliiateiati e.. Metal * Se ee 
| | 
Army National Guard--_-- (@) | 20,522 31, 381 44, 272 | 38, 849 | 973 | 52, 876 
Army Reserve... --- : 9, 644 8,775 | 19, 465 45, 268 63, 124 1, 216 39, 100 
Naval Reserve. --_---.---- 18, 307 0 0 0 0 0 18, 307 
Marine Corps Reserve- - --- 3, 942 5, 620 3, 748 8, 791 6, 794 0 13, 310 
Air National Guard_...-_- | @ 1, 457 0 | 1) 457 1,341) 8,009| 91466 
Air Force Reserve...__..---| (1) 228 2, 764 4, 460 4, 236 0 | 2, 992 
Coast Guard Reserve-..---- 698 1,891 | 718 | 2, 091 857 0 | 3, 307 
Armed Forces Reserve ----- 32,591 | 238,493 | 58,076 106, 339 115, 201 10, 198 139, 358 





1 Not applicable. 
2 Sec. 262(a) (AF RA) enlistments. 


Enlistments in the critical skill program 


{Shows enlistments by component during fiscal year 1958 in the Critical Skill Reserve enlistment program 
provided by Sec. 262(b) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, as amended] 








Total | Entered | Completed 


enlistments training training 
, ’ | 

Army National Guard__- ‘ a3 — —_ (!) (*) (‘) 
Army Reserve_- : et 6 1, 216 946 | 1, 323 
Naval Reserve__- : : ‘ Bedlid iste! p 252 | 249 | 418 
Marine Corps Reserve. bee . aren i ia 62 47 | 40 
Air National Guard : " oO Se aS ne ( (‘) } (‘) 
Air Force Reserve _-__. Pee 2 ee 4 278 579 | 524 
Coast Guard Reserve . ; . ——* a a 121 121 | 120 

ames Peas Taemerve. 5... 0... bccn senna 2 _— 1, 929 | 1, 942 | 2, 425 





1 Not available. 
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Mr. Rivers. I guess the gentleman from the Marine Corps knows 
where his best training ground is. 

General Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Miuron. The extension beyond the 1814 by secretarial 
authority was also open to the other secretaries, and the Marine Corps 
has today taken in 25,430 young men into the 6-month training pro- 
gram. Of this figure, 12,000 of them have already completed train- 
ing, 4,498 are presently undergoing training, and 3,707 are awaiting 
training. 

Maybe you would like for me to amplify awaiting training. There 
is one provision of this law which says that a youngster who is in high 
school will not be ordered to his 6 months active training until he 
has finished his high school course. 

Mr. Rivers. Or quit school. 

Secretary Mirron. Or quit school, or reached the age of 20. That 
was to get rid of the professional high school student. 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. Mr. Secretary, the answer then to my question is 
“Yes;” the other services are using the 6 months program ? 

Secretary Miuron. Yes, sir, and the Air Force, too, is using it, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the National Guard / 

Secretary Minuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Where is the source of this manpower? Is it 
still with the high schools? 

Secretary Miuron. May I give you these figures: For our current 
year, we will probably—I am thinking now of fiscal year 1959, we 
will probably take in about 20,000, and those will mostly be—these 
will all be high school students. And they will usually come in the 
last 4 months of the year. That always disturbs me, be ‘ause it gives 
me a slump in the curve for the earlier part of the year, but it is 
understandable. And in the best interests of the Reserve, it ought to 
be that way, because you are not paying them for just coming to drill 
when they don’t have the basis on which to train. 

Actually, our figures would indicate that for the last half of this 
fiscal year, we are going to take in about 19,800 high school young- 
sters who will finish high school in May or June. And they want 
to take 6 months training, and then of course go on to college. 

I would like to say, if I may, Mr. C hairman, if you don’t mind— 
I think this is a wonderful provision of law. 

If you will recall, 4 years ago one of the problems which we were 
worried with was trying to adjust our Reserve component training 
so that youngsters who wanted to go to college, who wanted to cet 
into some sort of arts and training, wouldn't have their programs 
interrupted. And I am very much in favor of this 17 to 181% pro- 
vision, because it just works splendidly with these youngsters. 

Mr. Rivers. I think, to a great extent, your enthusiasm and exhub- 
erance and the energy which you have put into this thing, with your 
terrific enthusiasm, has done what it has done, despite the] aw, because 
the law wouldn’t be any good if you didn’t have a good man to ad- 
minister it. 

Secretary Mirron. Well, you are very complimentary, but—— 

Mr. Rivers. I recall going on a trip with you one time down to Fort 
Jackson, when we were just scratching the surface on this thing. 

Secretary Mitton. And there were many times when you got quite 
despondent. 
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Mr. Rivers. I pay great compliment to your energy, capacity, and 
fine personality. 

Secretary Miron. You are very kind. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I would make a comment here. The 
Indiana delegation has a meeting on flood control. It is a serious 
problem. It will probably not be as serious as soon as our dry weather 
starts. However, it is a serious —- in Indiana right now and 
I will have to be leaving early. 1 do think this program works very 
well. I think one of the finest things you did was when you raised 
it to 26 years old. I happen to be one of those who insisted very 
strongly and unsuccessfully to have it in the law in the first place, 
as you will recall. 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And I do think it is proper for you to explain it to us 
here, but I think every member of this committee thinks that this is 
working fine. I wish that you could do maybe a little better selling on 
some other sources to get them to release some money they are holding 
that Congress has already given them to continue to train those 6- 
month people. So while I am not in any way depreciating your re- 
marks—because I think they are very fine—but I think there are other 

ople you should be selling, instead of us. 

I think the program is fine and I believe it should be carried out— 
the money that is given to you, and I know it is not your fault, should 
be used for the purpose for which it is appropriated, and there are 
several thousand who want to take that training and who have already 
enlisted, and the units want them and they want it, and that matter 
is mentioned to me every time I am around a unit, or when the boys 
on the street stop me and want to know when they are going to be able 
to go. 

Maybe if we could give you a little encouragement, maybe you 
would do a little better job selling higher up. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Milton, I think Mr. Bray has brought up a very 
important thing. This thing has very wide acceptance. 

Secretary Mitton. Very wide. Very wide. 

Mr. Rivers. And I think it puts you in a very strong bargaining 

sition. As Mr. Vinson says, and I couldn’t quote a greater author- 
ity, what is running through my mind is—and they are his words— 
“Who can we get up there to give you a little hand with it?” Do 
you think the Bureau of the Budget, the Secretary of Defense? Be- 
cause you know we can’t have a bargain-counter Defense Department. 
We can’t think of the budget when the world is on fire. I don’t know 
what is going to happen in Berlin. I heard Khrushchev this morn- 
ing said his army in East Germany wasn’t there to play tiddlywinks 
and they weren’t there for their health, and he said if we try to shoot 
our way into Berlin, the war is on, whether it be an airlitt or any- 
thing; he said there won’t be any airlift. 

That was on the radio and TV this morning. 
Secretary Mitton. Mr. Chairman, you i 


know that there is not a defensive drop of blood in my veins when it 
comes to an offensive defense. I believe in being ready with every- 
thing that we’ve got. Everything. And if the day ever comes that 
anybody ever hits us, I want the full resources of this country. 

r. Rivers. I think you have the backing of everybody on that. 


now me well enough to 
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Secretary Minton. We need the best state of readiness, and to that 
end I do want to see this just as wide and just as broad as possible. 
I’d like to give Mr. Bray this point, if I may. I would like to tell 
you something about the quality of the young men who come in this 
program. ; 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s answer his question first. Could you explain 
about the money that he is talking about ¢ 

Secretary Miron. I have the assurance that I am going to get what 
it takes to bring the strength up to those prescribed by the— 

Mr. Bray. But, Mr. Secretary, that money was appropriated by 
Congress, the ceiling was fixed, the men are already waiting to go, 
the Reserve and National Guard units are worried over it, and yet 
they won’t let them spend that money for that purpose, and that ceil- 
ing is still far less than what 2 years ago they said we had to have. 

I am not in any way critical of you. I know what you are trying 
to do, but maybe some of us, as the chairman said, might be able to 
help you sell this program to some people who apparently do not 
understand what it means. 

Secretary Mitron. Well, of course, you know there are many facets 
to this problem and, of course, the 2-year obligor coming back is a 
tremendous factor, and I would like to stress that a little later on, 
if I can. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, since you mentioned that, I have also 
done a little checking on that 2-year obligor—is that the way you 
pronounce it?—and I have found he is very unenthusiastic. pee I 
think that is an understatement. They are not participating properly 
in Reserve activities. There is a feeling on the part of that boy, when 
he returns, that his neighbor didn’t go and he did go—his neighbor 
is doing nothing—and after all, I am the last one to want a universal 
draft and make everybody go whether you need them or not, so I am 
not critical of that situation at all. My information doesn’t come 
from the larger headquarters, but it does come from company and 
battery commanders. I have yet to find one of them that was the 
least bit enthusiastic about the numbers or the interest—displayed by 
the 2-year men. Now there are exceptions. A fellow may catch on 
and like it, and maybe go on for years. But most of those men who 
were interested in it, who really wanted to be a soldier already did 
something before they were drafted. 

I believe that their reliance on those 2-year men to build up their 
Reserve, is just not turning out. 

Now I don’t know what your figures show. You know they say 
figures don’t lie. They are just raw material to hand to experts. But 
I am talking to the guys down there who run the companies and bat- 
teries all over my State and two other States, where I have talked to 
them about it, and they are not happy about it. They would much 
prefer to have some men who ha i | to be there, you understand, 
some men who wanted to be there, World War II or Korean war 
trained. The 6-month trainee is a very relucant man who is griping 
because he had to go and his neighbor didn’t have to go. I don’t 
want to pursue that further, but I believe if you get down and talk to 
the guys in the companies and the batteries, and study your figures— 
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I don’t know what your figures show, but I know how the fellows 
think about it. 

Secretary Mizton. I could give them to you, sir. 

__ Mr. Puitary. Whatever figures you have concerning the program, 
if you have a written statement that embodies the Gavin, © should 
like very much to get them. 

Secretary Mitton. I do not have a written statement, but I can 
give them to you, sir. 

_ Mr. Putter. That would include the number you have under train- 
ing, that you propose to have under training, and the specialties, and 
so forth. 

Secretary Mirron. You want the MOS? 

Mr. Putter. Yes. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave because of this flood 
difficulty, too, and I would like to direct a question. Your statement 
was: Do all the military services utilize this 6 months’ training pro- 
gram. My interpretation is that the Navy doesn’t use such a program. 

Secretary Minron. No, sir. Actually, the Army, the Marine Corps, 
and the Air Force, in that order. 

General Sticxney. The Marine Corps. The Navy is about to use 
the program in the aviation reserve area. 

Mr. Rryers. How about the Coast Guard / 

General Stickney. They use it. 

Mr, Wampter. There is one thing I haven’t had made clear, and I 
have had quite a few conferences with the Navy about this because I 
have been associated with the Navy, and that is the fact that there is 
not much consistency in the thinking of one branch of service and the 
others regarding the 6-month program. As presented, it seems to me 
they think one department—especially the Navy—will say that this 
6-month program bes not suffice. It doesn’t give us an adequate basis 
for developing trained reservists—in other words, if we put a man in 
the 6-month program, we’ve got to take an entire seasoned man out of 
our program to replace that man. A man who has had a lot of expe- 
rience, as one of our veterans, is compelled to leave if we bring a new 
man into our Reserve setup to permit the unit to stay within our 
authorized strength. 

And also the Navy states that the programing itself is not adequate. 
They say we have got to have people technologically trained in such a 
way within our centers with our certain rate structures that will meet 
our needs. Then suddenly I received a letter stating that the Navy is 
going to adopt such a program and go along. 

I sometimes wonder who is actually setting these programs, because 
I also pick up a local policies program from out of that district where 
a tiie. Ags men who are working directly with the Reserve program 
prescribe a certain policy that they think would be added to this pro- 
gram. One is that the 6-month program is working to the disadvan- 
tage of the Navy. And then the National Policy Board comes in and 
establishes it and says, “That thing is absolutely not accepted at all.” 
The overall picture indicates that this was the Navy; that it doesn’t 
function properly in our Reserve establishment. It therefore creates 
considerable doubt, on the part of an individual who is trying to eval- 
uate these statements, as to where the consistency of the different 
branches of services happens to lie. 
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Certainly the Air Force is just about as technical as the Navy, I 
would think, in their different branches of service, and yet they could 
see their way clear to adopt such a program. 

Now, the Navy is beginning to channel up that way. 

I merely bring this out for the simple reason that in order to make 
evaluations, when you get through, in trying to procure the best type 
men that we have in our areas that one will think that we are stealing 
from our high schools, we are definitely not getting the kind of persons 
we need ; the other says we are getting the best type personnel we need. 
And I do think it is going to take, in advance, some unified thinking 
on the part of all the services to properly present problems such as this 
to congressional committees, 

Secretary Mitton. I see your confusion. I wish I were competent 
toanswer. I wonder if I might defer to the Air Force. 

Colonel Geppes. On behalf of the Air Force, we find this section 
of law very complementary to another enlistment authority, which is 
section 510, title 10. As you will remember—and I think the Secre- 
tary was going to tell you—there is another enlistment authority for 
people from 1814 to 26, and I think that is what Mr. Van Zandt was 
referring to. I say we find it complementary because together with 
510 it gives us a good chance to take the man who is most qualified to 
fill our vacancies from a technical standpoint. It is for that reason 
that we are heartily in accord with the Army in support of renewal 
of this legislation. 

It is true that we use more of section 510. We are anxious to get 
a few more of the older people—the older men, over 18144. We find 
them not necessarily better, but we find them with somewhat greater 
stability for our category A units which are organized to serve as 
units. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, they have had more experience. 

Colonel Geppes. Yes, sir. 

We do all our training of these people in the same manner as the 
Army and the Marines. We give them the basic training that our 
Regular enlistment personnel get. We also send approximately 80 

ercent of them to technical schools, since they are being enlisted to 

ll a specific vacancy. It might be a maintenance man, it might be 
a supply man, in a unit. I hope my short comment may reenforce 
the comment that you have made, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, in addition to that, if I recall 
correctly, when we had this bill up originally, the main purpose of it 
was to build an Army Reserve. The Air Force and the Navy were 
agreeing to go along. We gave them the right to use the provisions 
of the bill, But they insisted they needed individual raplocananta, 
wherein the Army, if I understood you at the time, wanted to have 
units ready to throw into battle, but the Navy and the Air Force pre- 
ferred individual training and they thought a 2-year period more de- 
sirable. They didn’t look with too much favor upon a 6-month 
training program for themselves, but went along in cooperation with 
building an Army Reserve. 

I believe that was the strong Army position. 

Secretary Mirron. I think, Mr. Winstead, that is correct, but I 
would like to include the Marine Corps with the Army, because they 
were pretty strong, too. 
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Mr. Wrnsteap. They are happy with it now, but I believe they 
agreed to take a thousand. 

Secretary Minton. Mr. Congressman, I know you have not re- 
ceived a full answer. We have what we call the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board at Defense, and we have made a transcript of what 

ou have to say, and I am going to see to it that that is introduced 
into that body at its next meeting, because I think there is a lot of 
good cogent reasoning in it. 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you very much. 

General Stickney. I believe it is not so much a disagreement of 
the services as the value of this program. The thing is, in a military 
organization, in the Army and the Marine Corps, we have been 
plagued for years in training boots constantly in our organized units 
at home. That ives us a basically trained individual, so when he 
returns to his military unit, the unit can train as a complete entity, 
which we have never been able to do before. 

Now, in the Navy they have specialties in many fields and their 
program requires a little more training in a particular specialty, and 
not so much the unit as a whole. I think that is the basic difference 
in the use of the program. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know about the Army, but I think the Marines 
do a little proselyting, too, when they get them down there and 
start them on 6 months. They try to sign them up for 2 years, don’t 
they ? 

Mr. Puicein. They would rather have them for 2 years than for 6 
months. 

Colonel Stickney. We would rather have them for 6 years instead 
of 6 months. 

Mr. Pus. With all the complex problems you have, you can’t 
do much with them in 6 months; can you ? 

Colonel Stickney. That is correct, except to give them basic train- 
ing and thereby give your Reserve units entity training as a unit. 

Mr. Putten. Would you agree with that diiooent: sir? 

Colonel Greppes. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. There is no question about this thing helping the 
Reserves. It certainly improved the posture of it—I think that is a 
military expression in the Pentagon. I heard somebody use it, and 
I think that the whole setup across the board has been improved 
terrifically. 

Secretary Mizron. Mr. Chairman, you will remember when this 
committee was so kind as to hear our first petition; the thing that 
we were worried about is that constant treadmill that we had at 
the company level. You were taking in two and three people every 
week and then you had to give them what you call group training, or 
the very fundamentals, and you never could get out of that. 

Now for the first time in the training of the Reserve of this 
country, you have got them up to the small unit basis and in some 
cases to the advanced units, so that when they go to camp in the 
summertime, they are ready for their regimental and divisional 
problems. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. How many units do you have ready now, if it is 
not classified, that would be ready to go as units, of this 251,000 in 
your Army Reserve at this time? If it is classified, don’t give it. 
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Secretary Minton. I wish I could, but I just can’t give it to you, 
sir. 
Mr. Van Zanpr. Let me ask a question here. Did I understand 
someone to say the Navy is about to become involved in this 6-months 
program ¢ 

General Stickney. They are contemplating going into a limited 
extent in the Aviation Reserve area. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Aviation Reserve only ? 

General Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What is the per capita cost, now, of the 6-months 
trainee ? 

Secretary Minton. I have a breakdown of that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. As far as the USAR is concerned. 

Secretary Miron. Let us give this breakdown and let us give it 
for the record, too. 

Mr. Rivers. This is all going in the record; isn’t it? 

Secretary Minron. There is no reason why it shouldn’t, sir. The 
actual cost, so far as the Reserve moneys are concerned, is $871. We 
roughly say $1,000. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. $871 annual cost to train a 6-months member of 
the USAR? 

Secretary Minton. That does not include the Active Army cost. 
The Active Army cost will run that up to about $3,200. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So we will say it is a $871 6-month personnel cost, 
there. 

Secretary Minton. From Reserve funds. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. From Reserve, and it costs overall, including $871, 
$3,200 when you take into consideration the cost of the Regulars, and 
so forth, to train this individual. 

Secretary Mitton. That is right, overhead, everything included. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. It costs $3,200. 

Now, does this $3,200 cost apply to the Air Force also? 

Colonel Geppes. Generally, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How about the Marines? 

General Stickney. It is practically the same. 

Colonel Geppes. I will be glad to supply the record with the exact 
cost, if you desire. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be very important for the record. We may 
be asked that on the floor. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


What is the cost of training a 6 month trainee? 














Total 
Arvieg se Sl UL ed Cah Ghd bbl ntidkdneibbbblecs $3, 357 
Navy ........38.0ec5w biwtidices—iiatibelnhbiiak *610 
Air Force ~~... 71,076 
pe, fee ERAS Sl 2 SR Se ee MSS o— _ 1,700 
Coast Guard ~.-------- 71,000 





1 Critical skill enlistees for 3 months training is the only Navy Program. 
2 Direct costs only. Indirect costs would approximate that of Army and bring total 
cost to about same as Army, 


Mr. Rivers. When we write up the report on this, let’s make sure 
we have a paragraph in the report on that, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanor. I think this should be understood, and this is prin- 
cipally for the new members of the subcommittee, that this 6-months 
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training program does not provide a man with the necessary capa- 
bilities of becoming an effective member in a unit that can be moved 
into combat immediately. While he may be part of a unit, is it not 
true, Mr. Secretary, that that unit would require many months of 
training, additional training before they could go into combat? 

Secretary Mizron. They will require additional months of training, 
but I would like to also point out that by reason of having this basic 
training you have materially shortened that time. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, but I remember in your statement, you have used 
the word “basic”’—“basic training”. We understand that. He has 
had the basic training and the transition would therefore require a 
shorter period than that required for the green man. 

Secretary Miron. Yes, sir, and I would like to answer that a little 
more in detail, if I may, right now, because Mr. Philbin was touching 
upon it. Our 6-month training program really falls into three 
divisions. The first 8 weeks are really the very fundamental. The 
elemental you have to give him: how to take care of himself, how to 
fire the basic weapon, field sanitation, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Puupr. Is that essentially the same program that other 
peaple in the Army get? 

Secretary Miron. It is the same throughout. 

Mr. Puen. You send them to Fort Dix, or some other place, and 
he gets the same course ? 

retary Miron. He gets the same thing. 

Mr. Puteri. For the first 8 weeks ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. We train the entire U.S. Army, its 
civilian components and Active Army, on exactly the same Army 
training program. Exactly thesame. 

The next period is what we call the MOS. That is his specialist 
training. That is when he gets into electronics or maybe a wheel 
vehicle mechanic, or types, or what have you. 

Mr. Pxuizern. Does he in any material way get into electronics? 
Do you have some of these boys who get into electronics, for sub- 
stantial courses in electronics ? 

Secretary Miuron. Only to a limited extent. Just to a limited ex- 
tent. Now, there are some of them who after that second period come 
back into a unit training where they fit that MOS into a unit concept. 

Mr. Rivers. How long is that MOS period ? 

Secretary Miuron. It varies, sir. In the electronics field, it can run 
a high as 9 months, but, of course, we can’t get the 6-month man in 
there. 

Mr WinsreAp. How many 6-month trainees do you have in this 
251,000 up to date with the Army Reserve? How many of the 251,000 
in the Army Reserve, to date, are of the 6-month trainees ? 

Secretary Miron. I have that figure right here. I have a chart I 
would liketoshow you. | 
Mr. Puiern. I think we should have those figures. 

Secretary Mirron. We have them right here. 
(A chart was shown, entitled “Progress Through December 1958.”) 
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Secretary Minton. This shows a figure of 233,664. This is the 
Army’s experience since you passed 262. 

Mr. Puisrn. That is all the Reserve program now ? 

Secretary Muzton. Including the National Guard. 

Mr. Puiprn. The whole Army Reserve. 

Secretary Muton. The whole Army Reserve. 

Of that 233,664, 175,959 of them have already completed their 
training. 

Mr. _ ea But not in the 6-month training program alone, 
that embraces every other 6-month training. Would that 175,000 
represent those people who have taken the 6-month training course, 
or does it embrace people who have taken any Army training course? 

Secretary Minton. These are all 6-month people. This does not 
include the 2-year man. 

Mr. Rivers. This is exclusively 6 months? 

Secretary Mitton. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, just one minute. That is the total 
6-month trainees. The thing I am getting confused on is the fact 
we want these units ready to go into battle, and if I understood, the 
6-month training wouldn’t put them in that position. What I am 
trying to find out now is how many out of this 251,000 in the Re- 
serves as of now—— 

Secretary Muuron. I am going to give you that figure in just a 
= We have the figure but I wanted to give you this first, if I 
could. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 

Secretary Miuron. We have 29,072 now in training. We have 
16,713 awaiting training. Now, of that 16,713 there will be some of 
them who are high-school youngsters, who will not go in until July or 
August. There are others who will be fed in, in the remaining months 
of this year. 

Now, I would like to give you the exact answer to Mr. Winstead’s 
question. The figure is 110,000 of the 251,000 who are 6-months 
trained. 

Mr. Winsreap. Within 110,000. 

Mr. Rivers. They are not ready for the line, are they ? 


r 


General Aprams. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Van Zanpr. What line are you talking about? 

Mr. Wrnstreap. Suppose you are getting ready for battle. This 
program was designed 4 years ago when we attempted to get the 
units ready in short order. The testimony was at that time that in 
case conflict comes we would be ready to throw so many units, as 
such, in the National Guard and Army Reserve, into battle. If I 
recall, that was the big argument for this. 
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I am getting worried right now when they tell us so many in 
the National Guard will be ready for that and then I am trying 
to figure in my own mind the facts we are getting here, and then 
when I consider the size of the Army and how many are ready for 
combat, I am getting somewhat worried. 

Secretary Miron. I wonder if I might reply to that this way: 
We are talking about those we trained in 1955 and 1956 too, who have 
had additional Army training and additional schooling. Many of 
these youngsters we will sent to our enlisted schools. In addition, 
they have had two or three summer camps and by this training will 
enhance the posture of their units. 

Mr. Puiec. When you say the enlisted schools, do you mean the 
enlisted schools that they attend after they finish the 6-months 
training ¢ 

Secretary Mirron. After they finish the 6 months. 

Mr. Pattern. How many do you have in those schools at the 
present time ¢ 

Secretary Mixron. I cant’ tell you the exact number and I doubt 
very much whether we have 

General Asrams. We put in approximately 20,000 a year between 
the guard and the Army Sete 

Mr. Puitein. Could you furnish the committee with the figures 
that. you have in the schools, the number trained in the distribution 
of the program in the enlisted schools, and the number that you have 
now in the enlisted schools? 

Secretary Miron. Yes, sir; we can. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is, 6-months graduates. 

Secretary Miuron. Yes; that is iff yak are interested in. 

Mr. Puiter. So now, out of 250,000, roughly, that you have in 
the Reserves, you have 110,000 who came out of the 6-months pro- 
gram during the past 3 years, roughly. You have trained and you 
have channel into your Army Reserve about 110,000 out of the total 
number that you have; would that be correct ? 

General Aprams. That is correct. 

Mr. Puiwermw. That would be something over 35,000 a year, or 
thereabouts ? 

Secretary Muzron. That is just about right. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


U.S. ARMY 


school and training specialty? 
Answer. Summary of RFA trainees in Army service schools. 


schools by 





























A. Enrolled on Feb. 16, 1959 
School Major specialties Number 
enrolled 
(1) U.S. Army Aviation School, | Flight engineer, airplane and helicopter mechanic, flight 63 
F Rucker, Ala. simulator specialist. 
(2) U.S. Army Engineer School, | Bridge specialist, construction foreman, engineer equip- 218 
Fort Belvoir, Va. ment repairman, and mechanic (all categories of engi- 
neer equipment), draftsmen (all categories), topo- 
graphic specialist, printing specialist (platemaker, 
offset pressman), other technical engineer skills. 
(3) U.S. Army Artillery and Guid- | Surface-to-surface missile specialist (meteorology, fire 185 
ed Missile School, Fort Sill, control, electronics repair, communications crewman, 
Okla. radar), wheel and track vehicle mechanic. 
(4) U.S. Army Infantry School...._| Parachutist (pathfinder), ranger, rifle marksmanship 143 
(advance coaching, sniping), operations and intelli- 
gence, communication specialist. 
(5) U.S. Army Ordnance School,| Atomic weapons specialist (assembly, electronics), mis- 20 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, sile specialist (electronics, fire control guidance, repair, 
4 radar, propulsion, instruments), other technical ord- 
nance skills. 
(6) U.S. Army Signal School: 
(a) Fort Monmouth, N.J Radar specialist Sat age countermeasures, repair), 213 
electronic specialist (navigation, warfare, counter- 
measures, repgir, operator), communications specialist 
(radio, teletypewriter, repair, operator, cryptographer, 
cryptomaterial), meteorological observer, other tech- 
nical signal skills. 
(6) U.S. Army Southeast |_---. ES a! a ee = ane eee 806 
Signal School, Fort 
Gordon, Ga. 
(7) U.S. Army Quartermaster | Parachute rigger, repairman (leather, canvas, QM equip- 342 
School, Fort Lee, Va ment), QM specialist (supply, parts, petroleum labo- 
ratory, petroleum and subsistence storage), other 
technical QM skills. 
(8) U.S. Army Transportation | Aircraft and helicopter mechanic, repairman (steam and 391 
School, Fort Eustis, Va. diesel locomotive, railway car, aircraft, helicopter, 
marine hull), railroad specialist, marine engineer, other 
technical transportation skills. 
(9) U.S. Army Chemical Corps | Decontamination supervisor, smoke generation super- 50 
School, Fort McClellan, Ala. visor, repairman (chemical equipment), chemical 
specialist (staff, laboratory, supply) ._-- 
(10) U.S. Army Finance School | Finance clerk, audit specialist, accounting specialist... _- 167 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
(11) The Adjutant Generals School, | Specialists (administration, personnel, machine ac- 14 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. counting, recruiting), bandsman, tabulating equip- 
ment repairman, postal clerk, stenographer. 
(12) Army Information School, Fort | Specialist (information, radio TV, communication 24 
Slocum, N.Y. media). 
er Enlai CAN i ee eines ha the esacetematbeiut aenesewneweceaas 2, 636 
B. SERVICE SCHOOLS PRESENTLY BETWEEN CLASSES 
[The data reflected below indicates attendance of RFA trainees as of Dec. 31, 1958] 
School Major specialties Number 
enrolled 
(1) U.S. Army Armor School, Fort | Armor specialist (communications, intelligence, auto- 168 
Knox, Ky. | motive, tracked vehicles). 
(2) U.S. Army Air Defense School, | Surface-to-air missile specialist (meteorology, fire con- 136 
Fort Bliss, Tex. trol, electronics, repair, communications). 
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Question. How many 6 months’ trainees have attended service schools after 
graduation from 6 months’ training? 

Answer. In addition to the 6 months’ training the following numbers of 
enlisted reservists have attended service schools yearly : 





seme National} U.S. Army 











uard Reserve 
eens RECIENTE SR SRE SO Sa Re Ts EH 4, 267 547 
RE gen ys ayaa lees area arr ae er aa eae ee 3, 924 592 
SS SRS Oe 6 eee eee | 3, 489 382 
EN SS Sa RT he oT DEES TE EE 3, 824 1,000 
aR aan ot ae eee si Bee a 15, 504 | 2, 521 


SE Ran A EE OR BS URS Bae 6 BE. bk RE ae 18, oT 





Atk Force RESERVE 


What number of 6 months’ trainees are now in service schools, by school and 
training specialty? What number of 6 months’ trainees have attended service 
schools after completion of 6 months’ training? 

As of December 31, 1958, a total of 1,712 6 months trainees were on active 
duty for training. An average of 65 percent of this number were attending the 
technical courses of Air Training Command. The exact number enrolled in each 
course is not immediately available; however, training is conducted in 72 career 
fields. For example within the electronics career field there are 10 courses in 
which these individuals are being trained. 

Information is not immediately available concerning the number of individuals 
who attend service schools subsequent to completion of 6 months’ active duty for 
training. Such individuals are eligible for additional school training, if 
required. 

Atk NATIONAL GUARD 


3. (a@) Number of 6-month trainees in service schools by school and specialty 
and cumulative total. 

(b) Number who attend a service school after completion of training by school 
and specialty. 

(a) On December 31, 1958, the Air National Guard had 129 airmen enlisted 
under section 6(c) (2) (A), Universal Military Training and Service Act under- 
going training in the 6-month training program. The men were entered in 
courses conducted by USAF Air Training Command. No breakout of the number 
in specific specialties is available. The cumulative total of this type personnel 
who had completed training since the inception of the Air National Guard pro- 
gram was 941. 

(b) No graduates of this program have been knowingly entered into further 
service schools. 

U.S. Marine Corps 


SIX-MONTH TRAINEES AT SERVICE SCHOOLS 


The Marine Corps utilizes only one service school in the schedule of training 
for 6-month personnel. Upon completion of 12 weeks basic infantry training re- 
quired of all enlistees, aviation 6-month trainees are assigned to Aviation Funda- 
mentals School (P) NATTO, Jacksonville, Fla., which specializes in aviation 
fundamental technical training. As of December 31, 1958, 348 6-month trainees 
were undergoing training at this school and a cumulative total of 1,757 trainees 
had completed this school. No specific service school program exists for 6-month 
trainees after they complete the initial active duty for training. The number 
who may have been assigned to such a school is not available, but is known to 
be negligible and would probably not be in excess of 150. 
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U.S. Coast GUARD 


Siav-month trainees at school, January 31, 1959 





RN I i hi hd ina thisbeeee tht atiereciniaio amin neimealeaiiatins 580 
Se nn ee ninimiiemannhanenemeiiieta 350 
eg LL EEL ST RAE LR LC 100 
Shipecese (raining) Bester. 005 ui a ee 100 
Agvanoss walking, Gretot...oisk ik snc kn. newness 480 
Be Ee. Se Se ae, Se cnn Nene tic 300 
JR _RN S Rentl aoe il entedlicmeeaalin denies «nates. ulin ieemt eS 3 40 
pw ge” i LE SLA ie OL Be th ee ea he eT, 135 

OURS « cailawelseatin dnb dk ockin ns hla} «bcs waeshd- naib teenie 2, 085 


Mr. Putiein. Now what happens to the other men who have been 
drafted and trained, or trained under civilian services, or who termi- 
nated the services and came back to their homes? Do they repre- 
sent only 140,000 or 145,000 in that figure that you gave? 

General ABrams. About 60,000. 

Secretary Minton. 62,000, as I remember, of that figure. 

I am just wondering if we have given Congressman Philbin the 
exact answer. 

Mr. Puiipin. My questions were addressed particularly to the 
figures that appeared on the last chart. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me interject right here, if Mr. Philbin will permit 
me to. 

Mr. Secretary, we have a very large membership of new Members 
of the House, a very large membership. And on the floor of the 
House we are going to be asked an awful lot of questions. Mr. Van 
Zandt has just observed it, and Mr. Philbin knows that the reason 
we have to get these answers, while it might seem to be dwelling a long 
time on any one point, we have to get these answers. 

Secrteary Miiron. You will get them if I can get them for you. 

Mr. Rivers. They throw these questions at us pretty hard. 

Mr. Puiter. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is always most coopera- 
tive, and I am sure he understands that we are simply trying to probe, 
as well as we can, to get all the data and information relative to this 
piper which will be of great moment and consequence to the Mem- 

rs of the House when this matter is under debate. 

Secretary Mitron. I am just wondering whether we have answered 
your question properly. 

Mr. Putter. Another question, Mr. Chairman, while we are on 
this particular subject, would be with reference to the criteria and 
methods of selection that you pursue in recruiting, and in getting 
boys into your 6 months program. 

To the extent where you may seek boys with special skills or special 
aptitudes for current-day problems, or whatever methods or standards 
you may use in recruiting these boys; that, I should think, would be 
of great interest to the committee and to the House. 

Secretary Mitton. Down at the company level—and that is where 
the real recruiting is—you will have a company commander who will 
have a table of organization, as we call it, where every space in his 
company is identified by a particular skill. Now, there may be “X” 
number of one skill and just one of another skill. 

Now, that unit commander is the fundamental man in recruiting. 
He sees a high school youngster who is out here, who is good in 
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mathematics—outstanding in mathematics, or maybe he is outstand- 
ing in physics. Now, he will try to recruit him. The National Guard 
does this to a splendid degree. They will work on that boy and say, 
“Come in here and we will see to it that you are trained in a MOS 
that coalines with your motivation in high school, electronics, or what 
have you,” and they enlist him under 262, which is the 6 months’ 
training program. 

Now, when he goes to camp he takes the first 6 weeks. That is com- 
mon to everybody. Then he has to go into the MOS training for 
which he was particularly selected, unless there is a good and abiding 
reason—now, we give them all tests that are made up for us by 
Princeton University to see just what. their skills and motivation 
would really fit them for, and then we train them in that MOS. 

Mr. Poms. Would you supply the committee with those methods 
used and the criteria you follow # 

Secretary Mitton. We certainly will. 


Question. What recruiting and selection methods are used with respect to 
6-month trainees? 
ARMY RESERVE 


Prior to the enlistment of an individual under section 262, RFA 55 (6-month 
enlistee), specific prescribed qualifications relative to citizenship, age, physical 
condition, and moral criteria must be fulfilled. In addition, the individual is 
required to attain a mental percentile score of 21 or higher on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test (AFQT), to qualify for enlistment in the Reserve 
components. 

For each individual considered for enlistment, a personal interview is con- 
ducted by the recruiting officer and/or the unit commander to determine the 
individual’s qualifications for fulfilling a specific position vacancy in an organized 
unit. A specific position vacancy, however, is not required for individuals 
enlisted under section 262(b), RFA, for the critical skills programs. The re- 
cruiting officer in most instances refers selected individuals who he feels pos- 
sesses the necessary qualifications, skills, and aptitudes to fill a specific unit 
vacancy in one of the ARNG or USAR unit in his recruiting district. The 
final decision for qualifying for a unit position vacancy usually lies with the 
unit commander. During this personal interview, the unit commander utilizes 
selectivity in obtaining the best qualified individual for the position to be filled 
by considering the man’s basic qualifications required for enlistment, his 
acquired skills, his aptitudes, his education, and so forth, which will best fit 
the unit position vacancies that must be filled. If he meets the qualifications 
required, action is instituted to enlist the individual. Inserted upon his enlist- 
ment record are three recommended MOS’s in priority order, which the unit 
commander feels the individual is best qualified to fill and for which there 
is a unit position vacancy. One of these three, however, must be the basic 
MOS of the unit. 

Upon reporting at the training center, the enlistee is given the Army Classi- 
fication Battery Test (ACB) which will further test the individual's qualifica- 
tions for a specific MOS, as well as any special aptitudes which he may possess. 
If the test indicates that the individual meets the minimum standards for 
the primary MOS recommended, he is then designated to be trained in that 
MOS after completion of his 6 weeks’ basic training. If he does not meet the 
minimum standards for pursuing the primary MOS assigned, he is trained in 
that MOS which he appears best qualified and which coincides most closely 
with the position vacancy for which he was enlisted. 

The enlistee’s training in the MOS for which he appears best qualified will 
start during his advanced training phase and will continue throughout the 
remaining 6 months of training to include attendance at specialist schools. 

In some instances, where the MOS is technical in nature, and requires train- 
ing in special skills, the enlistee may be sent to school directly from basic train- 
ing for the entire remaining 16 weeks. His technical schooling is dependent on 
the degree of skill required in his assigned MOS. In any case, the enlistee is 
trained in his assigned MOS to the highest degree possible during the designated 
6 months of training. 
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So far, it has not been necessary to implement the additional standards estab- 
lished for Active Army enlistments, because of the numbers who desire to enlist 
to fill the existing vacancies. Evidence of selectivity utilized may be found in 
the fact that nearly 19 percent of the fiscal year 1958 USAR 6-month enlistees 
were in the highest mental grouping. This compares most favorably with 
9.6 percent of the Regular Army enlistees and 7.8 percent for inductees during 
the same period of time. 


Arr Force RESERVE 


All applicants in the Air Force Reserve are administered the airman qualifica- 
tion examination. The airman qualification examination is used to evaluate 
potential airmen in terms of four abilities or aptitude scores which are impor- 
tant in certain Air Force schools and airman career fields. The airman qualifi- 
cation examination reflects the knowledge of an individual in the following 
areas: 

(a) Arithmetic reasoning. 

(b) Technical electrical vocabulary. 
(c) Electrical information. 

(d) Background for current affairs. 
(e) General mechanics. 

(f) Mechanical principles. 

(g) Interpretation of data. 

(h) Word knowledge. 

(i) Tool functions. 

(j) Pattern comprehension. 

(k) Mechanical movements. 

As a result of this test each airman can be identified as to his potential in one 

of the following four career areas. 
(a) Technician specialty. 
(b) Clerical. 
(c) Mechanical. 
(d) Electronics. 

Acceptance for enlistments is controlled by the number of vacancies in the 
unit, the quota established, and the score obtained on the above-reference quali- 
fication examination. Only the best qualified are enlisted or placed on a waiting 
list for enlistment. By use of this system an individual’s aptitude for training 
is determined prior to enlistment. 


U.S, Marine Corps RESERVE 
SELECTIVITY IN RECBUITING 


Once an applicant for enlistment into the 6-months’ training program has met 
the minimum requirements established by current directives, he is interviewed 
to determine whether he is properly motivated to become a marine, whether the 
potential enlistee will satisfactorily fill the billet available, and whether his 
plans in regards to schooling or employment will be compatible with the require- 
ments of the program. If the commanding officer believes that the net result 
will be of benefit to the Marine Corps, as well as the individual, the prospective 
enlistee is accepted into the program and commences the cycle of training. 


U.S. Coast Guarp RESERVE 
SELECTIVITY IN RECRUITING 


Selectivity at recruiting stage is confined to accepting those with highest 
AFQT scores and considering educational background. Advance training is 
based on battery test scores. 

Mr. Puitsrn. You can understand, politically speaking, as well as 
from abstract justice, when you are taking some boys into the 6-month 
program and others into the 2-year program, and others come in 
otherwise, there are certain disparities and inequities in the entire 
overall program which we would be interested in probing. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Winstead, had you finished ¢ 
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Mr. Wrnsreap. You clarified one question here on the 6-month 
trainees, but many of them have more than 6 months’ training. 

Secretary Mizron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winstreap. Now let me ask you one other question: How about 
your requirements of these enlistees of 6 months’ training; do they 
compare favorably with the selective service requirements? In other 
words, are you enlisting a number of 6-month trainees that would be 
rejected under the standard now set up for selective service? 

Secretary Mizron. No,sir. No,sir. I would like to set that record 
straight right now. The people who are coming into this 6 months’ 
training program are leading the pack. 

Mr. Winsteap. Do you set requirements that they must meet mini- 
mum selective service requirements ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir, but they are exceeding them; 17 per- 
cent of these 17- to 1814-year-old men are in the upper IQ. 

Now in the Active Army it is down to 9.6. That is the enlistment 
in the Active Army, and in our induction channel, it is 7.1. 

Mr. Rivers. Didn’t you get that act through the Senate that we 
passed in the House giving you the right to phase out some of these ? 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir. Of course, that applies to the Active 
Army and induction. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, it applies to the Army, period. 

Secretary Minton. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Rivers. Because they were filling up spaces where they didn’t 
have sense enough to fill up some of them. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I ask two questions? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. We all know what basic training means—at least we 
havea knowledge of it. Is you concept of basic training, itself, chang- 
ing any ? 

Dianne Miron. It changes constantly. 

Mr. Morris. Do you feel that your method of basic training is such 
now that you can teach these young men more rapidly and accurately 
than you could in the past ¢ 

Secretary Miuron. My answer to that would have to be entirely 
subjective, but my appraisal of it is in the affirmative. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, I don’t want to belabor it but this is 
an important thing, it seems to me. The method of teaching, of 
course, we all know, is extremely important. Ifa person has a bril- 
liant mind, if that person gets into a highly complicated situation, it 
takes time, even for a brilliant mind, to learn complicated things. 

Now we will take the average person—and there are some methods 
of teaching, where the old method of A B C teaching or where sight- 
reading, and so on, is the best, but the point is, do you feel that your 
present method of teaching in basic training has considerably im- 
proved and that your modern method teaches a person more rapidly 
than in the past ¢ 

Secretary Mitron. As an old soldier, I would say “Yes,” sir. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, I had some experience in World War I. 
They taught us squads right and left and how to use a gun, and basic 
pening in carrying packs and going through hardships and so on, 
but we had little or no training from a scientific standpoint; just the 


fundamentals of the rugged life of a soldier. 


Of course, that was worth a lot when we got into battle. 
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Mr. Rivers. The Army has abandoned that program of fighting 
the last war. 

Mr. Morris. The point is, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make it clear 
that it is Mr. Philbin’s idea there that 6 months is a short period—we 
know that—for a person to learn anything, especially something 
complicated. ; 

But the question is whether or not this basic skill means that you 
are just teaching the old methods or whether you have devised new 
methods to teach more rapidly. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a very fine question. 

Mr. Morris. I think it is an important one, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Mirron. We have a program going in the Army and 
have had now for 4 years, the sole purpose of which is to step up the 
tempo of this thing, constantly. 

We don’t just study it and then let it rest. Weare constantly work- 
ing on it. We call it our operations research. We are constantly 
revising our training directives, sometimes three or four times a year. 

May I digress for just a moment to say one word ? 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 

Secretary Mirron. The Army is entirely different from anything 
you have ever seen in the past. And I think it is true of the others, too. 
And when you passed H.R. 8850, which your committee got out with 
the utmost dispatch, you did the greatest thing for the U.S. Army that 
has ever been done. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you mean giving the right to phase out some of these 
people ? 

Secretary Minton. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. I was opposed to it in the beginning. I disagreed 
with General Marshall when he came up here and asked for it, because 
it would downgrade the mentality and the ability of the military. 

Go ahead. 

Secretary Mitron. I refer now to the Active Army but I want to 
tell this committee this because I may not have the privilege of com- 
ing over here again. But I would like to tell you what this has done 
to the Army just in the disciplinary sector. 

In April 1955, there was something like 6,600 men in our disciplinary 
barracks. By yesterday’s count, it was 1,174. 

Mr. Rivers. General Milton, I spent about—— 

Secretary Mirron. And when I cite that, what I am trying to say, 
Mr. Congressman, if I may, is, that you have just improved the whole 
caliber. You sense it inthe training. You sense it everywhere. 

I know Mr. Brucker would like me to say to you he is most apprecia- 
tive of the way you people helped us solve that problem. 

Mr. Rivers. I went to places no Congressman had ever been. I 
went to Captieux, which is the Foreign Legion of the U.S. Army, and 
to France. That is the worst place on earth to go—Captieux. You 
know where it is in France, where there is water 6 months out of the 

ear. 
‘ And I went to all those places where no Member of Congress had 
ever been. I had a smart man from liaison and he insisted on my 
going, and I saw those boys—the morale that they have in this Army 
improved from the last year, in the most undramatic part of the U.S. 
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Army. All those back areas where they built those hospitals in Poi- 
tiers and La Rochelle, and all that area through there. 

But because of that act you have improved the whole makeup and 
it is fantastic. 

Secretary Muuron. It is just unbelievable. 

Mr. Rivers. And down at the headquarters where General O’Neil 
is at Orleans, it has been terrific. I spent a lot of time and wrote a 
“—Ti3 “ Mr. Vinson so long, I don’t think he has read it. I earned 
my $5 a day. 

y did that to get a firsthand view of what this Army is doing. 

Mrs. St. George will understand, because she had the same young 
man toescort her one time. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. It was a revelation to me. 

Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Secretary, for the purpose of establishing all 
poresle information we can use on the floor to justify a report for this 

ill, let us start with recruiting. 

Is it not true that the Army itself, through your recruiting officers, 
carries On a program in cooperation with the local schools so that 
you can recruit personnel for this 6-month program ? 

Secretary Murron. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. That was a point this com- 
mittee has stressed in these intervening 3 years. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then you depend upon the commanding officers ? 

Secretary Mutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Or his staff member, whether it may be Army 
Reserve unit or National Guard, to carry on a recruiting program ? 

Secretary Munron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now sometimes they are deferred, literally for 
months, awaiting their turn to be called for the 6-month period. 

Secretary Mirron. 120 days is our norm, sir. 

Mr. VaN Zanpr. 120 days is the normal waiting period ? 

Secretary Minron. It is very seldom we go beyond that, except in 
the case of your high-school students. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. They wait until after school has closed ? 

Secretary Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Next they enter the 6-month program and they 
take first their basic training. What is that, 6 weeks? 

Secretary Minron. Eight weeks, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then they go intoa MOS? 

Secretary Munron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. How much time of the 6-month period is lost in 
traveling and leave? 

Secretary Mizron. We give them 2 weeks in between their 8 weeks 
and their MOS training, because the MOS—and this goes to the 

uestion you asked of J naa Jackson : “Where is this training given” ? 


t is given all over the United States. 

Mr. Rivers. Why I asked that, I hope that you will reevaluate the 
locations of these installations for the purpose of probably closing 
some of them, because they should be in strategic areas where they 
wouldn’t have to travel forever to get there. And I think you can get 
some help. And those places—I don’t know where they all are, I 
know we have one down in our country for North Carolina, Georgia, 
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and Florida. And that is strategically located. And Mr. Philbin 
mentioned Dix, and I hope that you have them where the boys can 
get to them instead of forever traveling, as Mr. Van Zandt said. 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. Is it not true that you have strategically located 
these training centers ¢ 

Secretary Minron. We think we have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Now comes the question on the 2 weeks of travel- 
time. Is that the only 2 weeks of the entire 6-month period, we 
will say, which is lost to training ? 

Secretary Mirron. That is correct, I believe. 

Isn’t that correct ? 

General Aprams. There is 1 week for processing in and processing 
out. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Two weeks leave and 1 week of processing in and 
out, so you actually lose 3 weeks out of the 6-months period ? 

General Aprams. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. We have established the cost to the Army per 
‘apita, $3,200 a year. Now, let us establish the amount of time neces- 
sary once this 6-months man has become a member of a unit. And 
taking into consideration his 2-week period in the summer training, 
taking into consideration the armory training, he is now a member of 
@ unit. 

How many more months is necessary for that unit to train before 
it is ready for combat ¢ 

Secretary Minton. It would be very difficult to give you one 
answer. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Take a pentomic division. 

Secretary Mitron. You are talking about divisions, now ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Secretary Mitron. Abe, you are the military adviser, you answer . 
that because you know the figure better than I. 

General Asrams. Those times right now, sir, will vary between 18 
weeks and 23 weeks. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 18 and 23 weeks? 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So it is understood now if we have a young man 
who has graduated from a 6-months basic training program, and we 
will say that he has spent a year training in the armory, he has had 
a 15-day training period with the Regulars, an additional—how 
many weeks did you say ? 

General Anrams. 18 to 23. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 18 to 23 weeks would be necessary before he could 
take a place in a pentomic division with the capabilities of going into 
action ? 

General Aprams. No, sir. Your statement is not quite accurate. 

The man himself is ready when he finishes 6 months training. His 
division is the thing that requires the 18 to 23 weeks, and that is to 
develop the team and all of that part of the training. 

He, the individual, is ready. We are sending our replacements 
overseas now with a minimum of 4 months of training. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In other words, he is ready then to become a 
member of the team. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanvr. But the team needs additional training ¢ 

General Anrams. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And this training has to be altered from time to 
time to keep abreast of the modernization of the method of prosecut- 
ing a war / 

General Arams. That is correct, sir, and those figures of 18 to 23 
weeks apply to divisions, 

Now, there are other units besides divisions, as you well know. In 
many cases, their requirements now is much less than the 15 weeks. 

Secretary Mizron. May I inject a thought right there, because this 
answers Mr. Winstead’s question in part, too. 

In some of our nondivisional units, these units are ready to go 
right now. Now, that is what we call the backup support for our 
Active Army. And after each summer training camp, every Army 
commander sends in to us a statement on every individual unit, as to 
the number of weeks that will be required before that unit is ready 
for combat. 

Now, when you get into some of these combat and general support 
units, they are ready to go now. And that is what General Abrams 
is ‘saying, that you have a spectrum here that covers a long period. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Now, I have one more question : 

Concerning the ability of these young men to accept the discipline 
of military training, have you had any—have you found it neces- 
sary to separate any of them from the service? 

Secretary Mizron. There certainly has been none brought to my 
attention, and if it really reached a serious proportion, I am certain 
I would. 

General Asrams. It is insignificant. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. What kind of a discharge do you give these peo- 
ple, if a discharge is possible? _ 

General Asrams. They are discharged under the same regulations 
from the Reserve as a soldier is discharged from the Army, and con- 
sequently covers the same spectrum of discharges. 

For instance, should the man be discharged because of an inability 
on his part, his discharge is an honorable one. On the other hand, 
should in some special case he be involved in a felony, then his dis- 
charge is a dishonorable one, and it covers the same spectrum. 

But the attrition from these causes in this group of men is in- 
significant. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What about your strength with AWOL? 

General Anrams. Likewise insignificant. 

Mr. Rivers. Because you recruit these people and you select them— 
your selection is very strict, and you recruit the very best you can 

et. 

General Aprams. That is right, sir; and they are standing at the 
door to get in, and they are all volunteers and they want to do the 


thing and so AWOL, and disciplinary problems are truly insignifi- 
cant. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You also have very few on disability. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Mitton. Our court-martial rate for the entire U.S. Army 
has dropped 67 percent in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Morris. What about your accident rate? 
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Secretary Mixron. The lowest. We just got the National Safety 
Award. The U.S. Army. 

Mr. Rivers. That is good. 

Secretary Miron. I am not saying we are any better than the other 
services. 

Mr. Rivers. You wouldn’t say any worse 

Secretary Mirron. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t sell yourself short. 

Colonel Geppes. Out of 7,500, we have had 2 people killed in auto- 
mobile accidents out of these programs. 

Mr. Rivers. That is remarkable. 

General Sricknry. I would like to answer the question as far as 
the Marine Corps is concerned. We do not train units to fight as such. 
Our reserve is tailored to support the Fleet Marine Force, the three 
divisions and three air wings. 

We have in our organized structure the numbers and types of unit 
which the Fleet Marine Force will need for a full combat adventure. 

We enlist only through these organized units. If a man enlists 
in an infantry unit, he goes to Parris Island, or San Diego—we do 
have another recruit depot. 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t heat about that. 

General Stickney. And they are trained for 12 weeks there. Our 
basic training is somewhat longer than the Army. Then they go to 
either Camp Dendliatte: or Camp Lejeune on the east coast where they 
get their basic infantry training plus their advanced infantry training. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t give them any leave either, do you? You 
stopped that ? 

General Stickney. We give them leave between the basic and ad- 
vanced training; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I thought the Marines executed a program where, when 
they finished Parris Island, they went straight to Lejeune, or wherever 
you send them, and didn’t get any leave until they got there. 

General Stickney. They get leave after basic training at either 
Lejeune or Pendleton, and then they come back and get their advanced 
training. 

Mr. Rivers. And the theory behind that was, if my memory serves 
me, was you had the boy all fired up and he was in the best physical 
condition he could possibly be in, wah he could phase into this training 
at Pendleton or Lejeune much better ¢ 

General Stickney. Yes, sir. That is one reason, and also we save 
considerable money by sending them from two central locations, rather 
than from Parris Island to their home and then back to their training 
area. 

Now, in our aviation unit, those people go through the 12-weeks 
basic training at Parris Island or gon Diego. The basic infantry 
training at the two camps, and then the aviation personnel go to the 
preschool in J sislegcareitte where they get their basic training in the 
aviation skills for which they are fitted. 

The people who go to artillery or heavy weapons are sent, after 
basic infantry training to 29 Palms, where we have all of our missiles 
and whatnot, and they get their training there before they return 
to their unit in the particular skill of that unit. 
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Mr. Rivers. You send them to Jacksonville and the aviation, to 
Cherry Point? 

General Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. When do you send them to Cherry Point? 

General Stickney. Only on their training periods later with the 
unit. 

Mr. Van Zanor. General, have any of these boys found it physi- 
cally impossible to take the type training the Marines give them ? 

General Stickney. We have found some, yes, sir. But the aver- 
age, I believe, in the 6-month enlistee is much less than the Regular 
component. Also, we find that the mental status of these 6-month 
enlistees are 5 to 8 percent higher than the normal flow through the 


maguler recruiting. 
r. Van Zanvt. How would you treat a young man who couldn’t 
iy so | take it? 

neral Stickney. We have a physical development plan at both 
of our recruit depots. Where a man is overweight or underweight 
or has other difficulties, we put him into that school first and try to 
reduce his weight or build up weight, or if he has particular muscle 
insufficiencies we try to concentrate on that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, you do not give up on him? 

General Stickney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I went down to Parris Island and saw that chart. 

Mr. Van Zannr. So did I. 

Mr, Rivers. And how they cataloged the calories he gets and they 
have everything so well organized I would think he could not even 
= candy bar when they are working on him. 

r. Van Zanpr. I spent a half a day in the gymnasium with Gen- 
eral Greene, I think it was, and they really worked the boys over. 

Mr. Rivers. It is remarkable how many want to go to gym and 
work in those programs down there. I assume your Army has the 
same thing? 

Secretary Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It isa program. 

Now, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Siatinsuexk. Mr. Secretary, can you tell the committee what 
is being done with those members who complete their 6-months train- 
ing and then fail to perform satisfactorily thereafter? There is a 
epee in the law which permits you to call them to active duty for 
45 days. 

Secretary Minton. We do it. 

Mr. SuiatinsHeK. Can you give the committee the numbers in- 
volved ? 

Secretary Miuron. I have the figures right here. 

Mr. SiatinsHex. And at this point, I would like to ask the other 
services who have similar programs to provide us with those figures. 
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How many 6-month trainees have been ordered to 45 days additional active 
duty for training as a compliance measure? 





Answer: 
AMPS Se5si este ceseaeaceces Nis app gage Be apace Bont | geet ts “pepe apt lit Be 2, 357 
NOW a os oak Sods cee ben Sek cc sckbavisueu ene Tienes 
Air Fores: 002. 2uiU0 90) da cutee wl bapdsoesescovasCL —esueenl.. 11 
Marines_--.-~--- ee a ee eS er a SOL TR | ay 900 
BCI RS Seg eae 7 Ria aie fee: Penetrating te Aine 96 
The) i. 225. UIGTTO VI 3 It. A. b. 20 5. GOO, SR Se 3, 364 


1. What is the number of 6-month enlistees reported to the Selective Service 
System for priority induction? 




















Answer: 
| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 | 1959 Total 
(1st half) 

SS Sn nT |——___- ——| 
Pe ee Fa PD, ON ee 1, 822 | 2, 845 | 682 5, 349 
FR bidachdivhisive-dnadinnd dae nndbaledstabetcnadadummeloheonhinuead 0 0 0 0 
BP OD Soin beswiiibdddddtmstinnsdcibadabicnttincdn das 251 44 6 301 
OO ERR PL RETR BE PERE REE ON TE Tet 13 | 17 30 
Ce Stn bidacbdeMidecgcastanddsouenceemskGien 0 3 | 4 7 
ee Oe ee | 2,078 | 2, 905 | 709 5, 687 








1 Includes Army and Air National Guard. 


Mr. Rivers. That is very important for the record. 

Secretary Miiron. The total number of 6-month trainees who failed 
to perform is 2,357. 

{r. Pumpin. Out of what total ? 

Secretary Mitton. Out of the 129,500 Army Reserve 6-month en- 
listees. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. What did you do with them? 

Secretary Miron. Sent them to the Army for 45 days. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Do you mind if I develop this, because this was my 
next question ? 

In other words, you gave them 45 days and at the end of 45 days 
they had a set of orders in their hands directing them to report at an 
Army component. How many of them reported ? 

Secretary Minton. Well, all of them. 

General Aprams. There has been no case thus far in the Army of a 
man refusing to obey this order. They have all reported. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Iam glad to hear that. 

Secretary Miztron. You had a court case where somebody con- 
tested it but the court upheld it. 

General Aprams. That was in the Coast Guard. 

Secretary Mitton. Not the number but just the individual case 
as to whether he had to do it. 

Mr. Puteri. 2,000 out of 129,500 ? 

Secretary Mirron. 129,500 is the exact figure. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This court case, Mr. Secretary, for the record— 
because we may be asked this question on the floor—we understand 
that an individual who had a set of orders in his hands to report 
for active duty took this matter to the Federal courts and the courts 
decided that he should carry out his orders ? 

Secretary Miron. That is my understanding. I do not know the 
details of the case. 
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General Aprams. That was a Coast Guard case, I believe, that you 
are referring to, sir, that was tested in the Federal court, and the 
right to do this was upheld, and the man was ordered by the Federal 
court to execute the training. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you remember the location of the court ? 

General Asrams. It was in New York, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanor. I think we ought to have an expression from 
the other services here. This is a very important field we are in. 

General Stickney. We have had none refuse the orders except 
one, I believe. We have had to use a little persuasion in some cases, 
but they have all gone to training. 

We lose about 6 percent of those who go to 45-day training to the 
Regular Establishment after they have been there 45 days. 

Mr. Rivers. That is where your proselyting comes in. 

General Stickney. That is not proselyting. 

Mr. Rivers. You show them the advantages of the Marine Corps. 

General Stickney. They realize it is to their advantage to remain. 

Colonel Geppes. On December 31 we had assessed the 45-day extra 
training to 11 of over 7,000. 

Now we have a couple of cases in process where the order has been 
refused. The final settlement of it has not taken place. 

The plan of the Continental Air Command is a court-martial action 
on the advice of the Judge Advocate. It is not our intention after 
that court-martial action to release the man, but to again assess the 
45 days and continue to do so. 

As far as the Air Force Reserve is concerned, we have not reported 
for priority induction because, as General Stickney said, we are doing 
everything we possibly can to encourage them to participate as they 
agreed to in their original enlistment. 

In the Air National Guard, which is under separate law, there has 
been a considerable number—not considerable in comparison to the 
total number of air-prior service in the Air National Guard, but the 
number who have been discharged and have been inducted in the serv- 
ices—in the Army. 

That is because, as you gentlemen know, I am sure, that the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act under which the guard 
enlists does not carry the 45-day assessment. Or, shall we say, the 
extra training duty. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Slatinshek, had you finished your line of 
interrogation ? 

Mr. Siatinsuek. I believe we have a representative of the Coast 
Guard here. 

Mr. Rivers. We ought to have him sitting at the table. 

Come around here and have a seat at the table. 

General Stickney. For the purpose of the record, we have sent 900 
in the Marine Corps, from 47 to date. We average about 400 a year 
who go to 45-day training. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Did I understand you to say you sent about 900 a 





year 

General Stickney. About 400 a year. We have sent a total of— 
as of December—since #957 to date, we have sent 900. It runs about 
400 a year. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. To active duty because they failed to carry out 
the Reserve obligation ? 

General Stickney. On the 45-day training. 

Mr. Rivers. Give the reporter your name, please. 

Captain Sanps. I am Capt. Simon R. Sands, Jr., the Chief of the 
Reserve Unit of the Coast Guard Headquarters. 

Our experience has been similar to the Marines, sir. You are speak- 
ing of the 45-day involuntary active duty ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Captain Sanps. We have had a total of 56 up to the Ist of July 
last year. 

Mr. Rivers. Out of how many ? 

Captain Sanps. Out of approximately 4,000. We have used pri- 
ority induction with only two in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The rest of them carried out the orders and you 
had to resort to induction to get the other two ? 

Captain Sanps. That is correct. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Can you explain to the committee—we made refer- 
ence here to some sort of court action taken with respect to one member 
who refused to obey an order. Can you give the committee what 
information you have on it ? 

Captain Sanps. Yes, sir. 

There has been one military court action. He was found guilty 
of absence without leave, which was upheld by the Chief Counsel of 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Rivers. You handle that under the Code of Military Justice? 

Captain Sanps. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is the final outcome? Did you give him a 
dishonorable discharge ? 

Captain Sanps. No; he isstill in the service. 

Mr. Rivers. He can work up to an honorable discharge; can’t he? 

Captain Sanps. If he has further unsatisfactory service and it 
becomes necessary 

Mr. Rivers. I say it is possible to get an honorable discharge? 

Captain Sanps. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. How long was he a.w.o.l. ? 

Captain Sanps, I don’t recall the exact length of time, sir. He did 
not report under the 45-day order. That was the reason he received 
the court-martial. 

Mr. Purtern. I would like to ask Secretary Milton about the con- 
trol program in the Army for handling Reserves who come home and 
become members of a unit and find because of family reasons or the 
business situation they can’t take the regular training. 

Do you then have procedures where they can be referred to so-called 
control units? 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putter. How is that working out? How many men do you 
have in the control unitsnow? Do you have those figures ? 

Secretary Mitton. Yes, sir; Ido. 
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READY RESERVE STRENTH OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Ready Reserve of the Army, Dec. 31, 1958 
{Authorized strength, 1,448,000] 



























































| Actual 
Component ks mn 
| Officer | Enlisted Total 
——EE — ——— | —_——— 
EE Sn — ee ee 41, 080 | 390, 416 431, 946 
as 
(tater ttn eae allen te AB Le Lj i Mat E | 38, 029 | 353, 464 891, 493 
Se eS ee a ae PEEL eer | 3,051 | 36, 952 40, 453 
PERERA SaOe {oe ES 165,162 | 843,883 | 1,009, 045 
meinem S590. 5 ff OO) 2 latent y ig: 42,088 | 240,970 283, 058 
SSS RE A Rar eae oer 8, 083 | 10, 608 18, 691 
ES OCT sere leh ch pleat poe 304 0 
¥, \ epee weneee 5, 136 182 5, 318 
are 7, 307 0 7, 307 
Student det_..........- 10, 380 10 10, 390 
Control grp. (ready) 4, 886 2, 446 7, 332 
| ee ee mecca ~ 79, 276 | 480, 675 559, 951 
CE rs NG, I in cabisk So inc d ack bdagcdbisircb He 7, 702 | 116, 694 
Gr emer Ser ie oe ee Oe ia REBT etEs We8 1, 440, 991 
U.S. Navy Ready Reserve, Dec. 31, 1958 
STE LR LE Le eR EIN on I Lp REN NS 146, 200 
Spee eremear O2E Os a eG ee 392, 832 
Co ES PER eae ee ea eee Te Lee TC OTTER STE OO EOF Ie eee IT ST 539, 032 
U.S. Air Force Ready Reserve, Dec. 31, 1958 
Component Officer Enlisted Total 
Air Force Reserve: 
EE De his AEE chk | pun kpiecnlakigiiboashodiusaes jue 4, 234 25, 558 29, 792 
ny GED GI no xn. rnnatinpenacacngdue 26, 672 59, 274 85, 946 
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U.S. Marine Corps Ready Reserve, Dec. 81, 1958 


Within the Marine Corps Ready Reserve there are three major groupings: 
(a) Drill pay: Those ready reservists who are members of an organized 


unit and attend 48 or 24 paid drills and 15 days’ annual field training. 

(b) Six-month active-duty trainees: Those 6-month trainees who are assigned 
to their initial 6-month training. These reservists are dropped from the rolls 
of the parent drill-pay unit while under training but continue to be counted 
as Ready Reserves. After completion of training these personnel join the parent 
drill-pay unit again. ; 

(c) Nondrill pay: Those ready reservists other than the above, who do not 
participate with a drill-pay unit. 

The following table depicts the strength of the Ready Reserve as of December 
31, 1958: 


I 5 scheticinpiaheeigentaelcoe opp eacienetsoasanee 39, 082 
ae seeeeveamrty ~arenmons. Se Sib 4, 498 
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U.S, Coast Guard Ready Reserve, Dec. 31, 1958 

















Officers Enlisted 

Cee NI ia assis 0 Pot <b 00 0 ab hin Spo hdeccenbecnccbisencecess 1, 245 9, 388 
ee BO ES SE ee Sa Same 143 92 
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Tee Geter e Ce os ch sai cecckthenddicenblihionGLinnkl 604 2, 935 

Total... .. Lidasinigthebaste sndeasedensigacstRetinicwiatites sakkensonen 8, 180 29, 074 





The strength of the Ready Reserve in the Army is 1,448,238. That 
is a breakdown of the 2.5 which was authorized by the Congress and 
given to us by Defense, 

We are a little under that figure at this particular moment because 
of a very rigid scrutiny we give them every year. Of that figure 
which I mentioned, there are approximately 700,000 of them in units— 
400,000, National Guard; 300,000, USAR; and the remainder, which 
is about 700,000-plus, are what we call in the control group. 

Now, whenever we find that we have cases where it is impossible for 
them to participate, we put them over into this control group. 

Now, the man who is in that control group generally has a little 
longer to serve, because he is not participating. This committee has 
been through that. But, nevertheless, that is where he is. Every 
year, on the anniversary of his birthday he has to come in with a new 
form—every one of them—to show what has happened physically to 
them, dependency, type of job, anything that will interfere with their 
being called to active duty. 

Mr. Puitsry. I think that is a very good program and I am glad to 
know it is working out well. 

Secretary Mirron. It is working very well. It is a Herculean 
task, though, because we have so many who are employed. 

Mr. Puitsrn. You will furnish us with the number of men in the 
control units, and what you have; you say 400,000, roughly ? 

Secretary Mitton. 744,000. About that figure. I will get you the 
exact figure. 

Mr. Rivers, The committee and the Congress recognize that you 
have had to build this thing up over the years. You couldn’t just 
start off at the top and work down. You have had to build it up 
throughout the various strata of the Defense Department. 

There is a certain feeling in some areas that you still have troubles 
keeping certain people interested in this program. Without asking 
you to get in dutch down in the Defense Department, have you over- 
come all of these little obstacles that you are bound to have en- 
countered in the past? I am talking about the Defense Department 
and getting full cooperation down there. 

Secretary Minton. Mr. Chairman, you have heard me say on pre- 
vious occasions that the civilian component program is one of the 
most difficult to administer. It has more facets, you just can’t imagine 
the number of facets. Here we are wrestling with a program so as to 
adjust ourselves to an individual program for education and all of 
that. Strengths enter into it, and I know that is particularly what 
you are driving toward. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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Secretary Mitton. We come before the Congress and we tell you 
what we think we need, and the Congress sometimes gives us the 
money and sometimes they up it and sometimes they say “Maybe you 
are a little bit too much on the lush side,” but the whole thing has to 
becoordinated. 

I can say that I think there is a growing appreciation of the value 
of the Reserve. I think it has improved immeasurably over the years. 
I am not saying we have sold the Reserve program 100 percent to 
everybody, but I think as the years go by people appreciate more and 
more what the Reserve components can do. 

Mr. Winstead touched pretty close on this point a few moments ago 
when he asked me to give him the number of units that were ready to 
go. I can’t give him the number of units because it is classified. But 
if you were to sit down and see the whole mosaic of the U.S. Army, you 
would be very proud of the part that your Reserve components are 
playing. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, back to my specific question: The Defense De- 
partment is included in that “growing appreciation” of the Reserves, 
the entire Defense Department ? 

Secretary Mirron. I think the Defense Department realizes that we 
need a Reserve. They want a very effective Reserve. They have al- 
ways said that. In fact, they are constantly keeping the pressure on 
me to get the most effective Army Reserve. Now, sometimes the ques- 
tion of numbers might come up and I might have my views and they 
might have theirs. 

Mr. Putrery. That would be very important, the question of num- 
bers, because there is not only a tendency, but actual moves being made 
to cut the size of the Reserves, and that is rather inconsistent with these 
other plans to be recruiting, on the one hand, and to be cutting down 
on the other hand. That disturbs the members of this committee, and 
I think it disturbs the American people. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what is running through my mind now. It isa 
little inconsistent to see certain people talking about reductions, and 
you going out here selling a magnificant program to the American 

ople. 
wae Winsteap. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Puiiern. May I say this, in view of the fact I brought up this 
question: I may say I yield to no one in the admiration and respect 
and regard that I have for the ability of the Secretary and the con- 
scienceness and ability with which he carried on his work. I do not 
mean by my questioning to indicate anything wrong with him. 

Mr. Rivers. If anybody can carry the message to Garcia, I think 
you can do it. 

Secretary Mirron. Well, I do, and I always have my day in court. 
I argue my points, and when decisions have to be arrived at by the 
weighing of other factors, I fight aggressively for what I think is 
right, and when the decision is made, why, I realize other people have 
their problems, too. 

Mr. Rivers. When decisions are made you take your place on the 
team. 

Secretary Minton. Well, I think I should. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I say. You take your place on the team 
and carry out your orders like a good soldier. 

Secretary Minton. Yes. 
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Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Secretary, we all know what you have done and 
have tried to do for the Reserve program and we share your feelings. 
What is the present number that you have set: 270,000 for the Army 
Reserve ; is that right ? 

Secretary Mitton. No, sir, 300,000. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, what number did you ask for in 1955 when 
we were writing this Reserve Act? What was the number? You 
will remember we had a battle royal on that. I would like to know 
what the number was. The number that, not you, but others said 
they had to have. 

Secretary Mizron. Mr. Winstead, I don’t recall. There is a figure 
of 255,000 in this law. If that is the figure that you are arriving at, 
that we cannot call more than 255,000 of these 6-month trainees in 
any 1 year 

Mr. Wrvsreap. Here is what is worrying me, and I am not con- 
cerning you with it, but we were told 4 years ago unless we made 
provisions for this terrific Active Ready Reserve ready to strike and 
send these units into battle, that they were going to have to reorganize 
the whole military structure of this country. The same fellows who 
were telling us that then, giving us the same advice then, now are 
reducing the size of the Marine Corps, reducing the size of the Army, 
and it looks like we are going to reduce the National Guard and the 
Reserve components all at the same time. 

My thinking at the time we were making such a desperate effort to 
build up this eens program was, the smaller the Regular services, 
the bigger the Reserve components. And I am somewhat frustrated 
over the fact that I don’t think you have the full cooperation in the 
Reserve program, because as someone brought out, you are not being 
given suflicient money to train all these people that you would be in 
a position to train. 

You will recall they wanted the power to install penalties or to draft 
6-month trainees into this program 4 years ago. Lo and behold, you 
surprised yourself and went out and received more volunteers than 
you could train, and we got this thing going and building up the 
morale of the Reserve and everything else, and then we come in and 
whack it off. 

Now, you are not to blame for this, Mr. Secretary, but you have 
been through this thing and you know what begins to worry some 
of us who have tried desperately from year to year to build up the 
Reserve and maintain adequate defense and then meet these obstacles 
all the time. 

I am like some of the others, if you can help us, perhaps we can 
help you get a little more money for the training program so we 
can get these folks through a voluntary system. I would like to do 
that. But you don’t recall it? 

Secretary Mitron. I don’t recall that figure, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. I think we can get that figure but I think we will 
find the figure as of 4 years ago, contained terrific penalties to see to 
it that if they didn’t volunteer to get all the Reserve components we 
would draft them in. The serviceman who had served 4 years with 
all the battle stars, we wouldn’t even give him an honorable discharge, 
under the original proposal, until he had served 2 years in the Reserve 
components, because it was so essential that we build up such a terrific 
Reserve program. 
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You have done all you can, as far as I am concerned, but I am wor- 
ried about it. 

Mr. Rivers. If you decided right now that you needed more money, 
to whom would you talk in the Defense Department? You would go 
through your chief, to start with ? 

Secretary Mivron. That is right. I would discuss it with Mr. 
Brucker. Of course, it would come to me from the Chief of Staff, 
and then I would talk it over with Mr. Brucker. 

Mr. Rivers. If he gave you a green light, who would you go to? 

Secretary Miron. Then we would present it to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. You would go directly to him ? 

Secretary Mirron. We would address the communication to him 
and then it would get into Manpower and Reserve Forces in Defense 
for their analyses. 

Mr. Rivers. If any one person in the Defense Department would, 
after you leave the Secretary, hold up this money—if there were 
one—what would be his title? 

You don’t have to give me his name. 

Secretary Mrirron. You know, I don’t know that I could answer 
that. 

Mr. Puttern. Probably it would be a composite of different officials. 

Secretary Mirron. Oh, yes. They weigh it and they go into every 
ramification. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. Let me get my question answered. Does 
any one man hold life and death over your budget ? 

ecretary Mirron. Oh, no. Oh, no. It is weighed very carefully, 
Mr. Congressman. I wouldn’t have you interpret for 1 moment that 
I have any feeling that decisions are capriciously arrived at. These 
are weighty problems. I always feel that as long as I can have my 
day in court—and I always do—— 

Mr. Rivers. When you have your day in court, do you go before 
one of these boards? Is that what you mean? 

Secretary Minton. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Who do you have your day in court with? 

Secretary Mmron. Sometimes with my own secretary. That is 
my first day in court. 

Mr. Rivers. When you get past that day in court, where would your 
next day in court lead ‘you? 

Secretary Mrzron. It would be at Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. What? 

Secretary Mirron. It would be at Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Now you know exactly what is going on in my mind, 
don’t you? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, so do we all. 

Mr. Rivers. We want to help you. 

Secretary Minron. I realize that. 

Mr. Rrvers. The Secretary of Defense is a very reasonable 





Secretary Miron. Indeed he is. Indeed he is. He is a wonderful 
man. A wonderful man. 

Mr. Rivers. And we want to help you. 

Secretary Miuron. And I am supporting him with everything I 
have got. 
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Mr. Rivers. I think that is everything. That is what you should 
do. 

Secretary Mirron. Of course I should. 

Mr. Rivers. If I know Hugh Milton, that is what you would do. 
We don’t question that. But we have a responsibility. 

Mr. Putter. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but we like to feel, when we ex- 
ercise that responsibility and give it effect by passing authority and 
appropr it iting moneys to carry out these programs, W hich you your- 
self have so strongly rec ‘ommended to us, that no one in the Defense 
Department or elsewhere is going to check the expenditure of those 
necessary funds. 

Mr. Rivers. We want to help you. And without casting any asper- 
sions on anybody 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Sec retary, isn’t it true that we are getting into 
a field now as to the roles and missions of the reserves and it involves 
a period of transition which we are now passing through from the con- 
ventional method of prosecuting a war to the more modern, or nuclear 
method, and it would take a hearing in itself to determine just what 
the roles and the missions should be? Isn’t that the problem we are 
confronted with ¢ 

Secretary Minron. I think that is unquestionably right. 

Mr. Rivers. But I don’t want this to happen, though. Some people 
get. so enthused and carried away with the space and missile projects 
that they would overlook Hugh Milton and his reserve outfit—if you 
catch the point. 

There are a lot of people in this country—and they are in Congress 
and out of Congress—who think that our only hope is in outer space. 

Mr. Vaw Zanpr. But when you are killed with an atomic bomb you 
are killed the same as though you were killed with a conventional type 
veapon. 

Mr. Rivers. We have to go on the floor because we have this insur- 
ance bill coming up and I ‘would like to finish with Mr. Milton this 
morning because we are going to have a meeting tomorrow afternoon. 
I can’t get this room tomorrow. Mr. Vinson has urged me to try to 
get this bill out and I hope the committee will be kind enough to meet 
tomorrow at two o’clock. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Why can’t we meet right now and vote? I am 
ready to vote. 

Mr. Rivers. We have a lot of people who want to testify. We have 
the National Guard president—that is the only one left. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, without the ex- 
tension of this law, the 6-months program, which involves a 6-months 
program—we could not maintain the type of Reserve that is neces- 
sary, as far as the Army is concerned, the Air Force 1 is concerned, and 
the Marines are concerned, and the Coast Guard is concerned, with 
the Navy coming in later; is that correct ? 

Secretary Miron. That is right. That is so right. And I would 
like to say that by reason of this law—and I would like to have this 
underscored in your record, if you will please do so: I want to say to 
you that you have the finest Reserve this country has ever had. I 
really never thought that I could see it in the status it is in at this 
particular moment. 
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Mr. Rivers. My statement a while ago was because of your person- 
ality and because of your exuberance and because of your enthusi- 
asm, to a terriffic degree. 

Secretary Miron. I would not like to imply we are going to let it 
rest. We have to push on to higher goals. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, with all respect to the other wit- 
nesses we have here—they can file their statement—this law has to 
be extended. 

Mr. Rivers. We understand that. 

Mr. Van Zanor. If you would honor me at this time I would move 
we report out the bill unanimously and that the chairman be in- 
structed to take our report to the full committee. 

Mr. Morris. May I make one observation on that? I am for this 
bill 1,000 percent, but I wouldn’t ever want the committee to pass on 
any bill if there is opposition. If there is opposition they should be 
here. 

Mr. Rivers. I see the president of the National Guard here, the dis- 
tinguished Gen. William Harrison, from Mr. Philbin’s wonderful 
part of the world. 

General, would Mr. Van Zandt’s motion be inconsistent with any- 
thing you would like to say ? 

General Harrison. No, not with respect to the extension of this par- 
ticular bill. The National Guard Association and I, as their repre- 
sentative, are happy to recommend the extension of this act. 

I have some pertinent comments with reference to some things that 
the committee has discussed, but I think upon another occasion I can 
present those. 

Mr. Rivers. Would that be satisfactory with you ? 

General Harrison. Yes, and I will file my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Anverson. Could I ask the other witnesses be permitted to file 
their statements in such a way that it would appear they were read? 

Mr. Rivers. That is granted. 

Mr. Anperson. And the Reserve Officers Association president is 
here. We might ask him the same question. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you hear what I said to the chairman ? 

Colonel Carton. Yes, sir. It is entirely satisfactory. 

This particular provision of the Armed Services Reserve Act of 
1952, as amended, 1s the first provision of law in the history of this 
country that provides our country with a procurement source for en- 
listed personnel for our Reserve Forces. 

The National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, provides a pro- 
curement source for Reserve officers by establishing the ROTC sys- 
tem in our universities and colleges throughout this country. 

The members of your committee are familiar with the public ap- 
proval and acceptance of the ROTC system, which provided 150,000 


trained officers for duty when World War II began. 

When the 6 months training program was provided by section 262 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, it did not 
become too popular at the start. However, starting in the fall of 
1956, it gained momentum and by May 1957, the services that were 
using the 6 months program had to stop recruiting, and since then they 
have had to curtail the numbers who would like to get into this train- 
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ing. The reason for the curtailment is due to lack of sufficient appro- 
priations. We sincerely believe that if the money was furnished 
that we could fill all Reserve units to full strength under the pro- 
visions of the present law. 

We sincerely believe that this provision of law should be retained 
on the statute books and strongly recommend that section 262 of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, (50 U.S.C. 1013) 
be further amended by deleting the date August 1, 1959, in the first : 
section of 262, and insert August 1, 1963. 

Mr. Morris. I assume that all of these gentlemen are for the bill. 
I can see no reason why anybody wouldn’t be, but I think we should 
inquire as to whether or not there is anyone who has a different view. 

Mr. Rrvers. I guess you could find somebody to oppose it. 

Mr. Morris. I mean any of the witnesses who have been listed. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SuatinsHEK. No, sir; we have none. 

Mr. Putin. May I make a suggestion in line with Mr. Morris’ 
suggestion, which I think is a correct one: Is there anyone present 
in this room—could you ascertain whether there is anyone present in 
this room who desires to oppose the bill or whether in the files of the 
committee anyone has written in requesting an opportunity to be heard 
against the bill ? 

Mr. Rivers. I just asked him. 
re SLATINSHEK. Everyone who had written in to be heard has been 
veard. 

Mr. Putter. In other words, you have no requests pending in the 
files of the committee from persons who have expressed a desire to 
appear against the bill ? 

Mr. SuatTrnsHEK. That is correct. 

Mr. Putten. There is no opposition to the bill, so far as you 
know ¢ 

Mr. SuatinsHek. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there anybody here opposing this bill ? 

Speak now or forever hold your peace hereafter. 

Mr. Swrrzer. I haven’t had an opportunity to appear before this 
committee, but I did when the bill was originally passed, and I think 
one of the most useful things that this committee has ever produced 
is this bill. I have had many occasions to discuss this thing with 
Mr. Milton, and our organization, the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America, are very happy with the results of the 
thing so far, and I think it would be a admit if this law were not 
extended along the lines of the bill that you havebetere you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much. 

General Stickney. I have made an analytical study of this bill inso- 
far as it affects the Marine Corps, since before the passage and what 
has happened since. I would like very much to present it. I believe 
it will answer a lot of questions. 

Mr. Rivers. We will be glad to have it for the record. 

(The prepared statement of Brig. Gen. William W. Stickney, 
USMCR, follows :) 


It is my considered opinion that the individual Reserve in our Reserve com- 
ponents, particularly the Marine Corps, are in better shape today than ever 
before in history. 
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This I say even though numerically we are far from reaching our mobiliza- 
tion requirement in our organized units. I say particularly the Marine Corps 
Reserve, only because this had been my direct concern and I am more knowl- 
edgeable of its status. 

I am sure that those who are in charge of the various components share the 
same general opinion in regard to their particular service. 

I am completely aware that not all of the services are as enthused about 
the 6 months training program as are the Army and the Marine Corps, and it 
would appear, the Coast Guard. 

I believe, as far as these components are concerned the 6 months training 
program has done more to increase their military efficiency, reduce their per- 
sonnel turnover, and increase their stability than any other provision of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Now, upon what do I base this opinion? As to the other: Reserve components 
I base this opinion upon my personal observations throughout the country and 
the remarks of their representatives at meetings of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, and other Reserve component committees. 

As to the Marine Corps Reserve, I base my opinions on much detailed study, 
observation, and statistical reports. 

If the 6-month training program is not extended, the only source for pro- 
curement of reservists will be the pool of prior service personnel. 

In order to maintain our drill pay strength we will certainly have to seek 
DOD approval to return to the practice of recruiting nonprior service per- 
sonnel whose only required training would be that received from scheduled 
drills and annual field training. 

This system has long since proved inadequate. For example, in fiscal year 
1956, before the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 became effective, the Marine Corps 
Reserve enlisted into our drill pay training units well over 29,000 Marine re- 
servists. We ended the year with a net gain of 394. 

This, in and of itself, involved great expense with very little, if any efficient 
military training due to the short time that any individual member was subject 
to such training. 

At the time we recruited our first group of 6-month trainees back in late 
1955, only 30 percent of our enlisted drill-pay reservists were considered trained 
to the extent that they could be mobilized and assigned immediately to a com- 
bat unit in the event of emergency. 

By April 1, 1957, the date after which we ceased to accept nonprior service 
personnel for enlistment (except for 6-month trainees), the percentage of trained 
men in our units had climbed to 65 percent. 

Today, applying the same standard to determine readiness for combat, 73 
percent of our enlisted drill-pay reservists are trained and ready. 

The reason for this dramatic increase in preparedness for combat is that our 
6-month trainees must complete their active duty training relatively soon after 
enlistment. 

If the active duty obligation did not exist, these same reservists could spend 
5 or more years in Reserve unit training programs and still not reach an equiva- 
lent level of combat proficiency. 

I have devoted much time in an attempt to evaluate our procedures before 
and after the effective date of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

To assume the effective date of the 1955 act as a point of departure would 
not be a fair evaluation as the knowledge and understanding of its provisions 
did not take effect until sometime in the fiscal year 1957. 

On the other hand, the obligated service provisions of the 1955 act were not 
generally understood, by the public, before late 1956 or early 1957. For this 
reason I have made a study of overlapping years which I believe shows definite 
trends that are compatible with public understanding. 

The first group covers those nonprior service accessions into our drill-pay 
reserve between the years 1955 and 1957. The second group those nonprior 
service accessions between the years 1956 and 1958. By this overlapping pro- 
cedure studies I believe we can obtain very definite trends of evaluation as to 
the effectiveness of the 1952 act vis-a-vis the 1955 act. 

Group I is composed of 6- and 8-year obligors enlisted under the provisions 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 and the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Group II is composed of 6-month trainees enlisted under the provisions of 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
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It will be noted that based 


upon a 3-year experience in each group, group I requires over three times as 
nany enlistments to arrive at a given strength as group II. 

















| Group I Group II Differences 

| 1955-57 (6- | 1956-58 (6- between 

| and 8-year month groups I 

| obligors) trainees and II 

| only) 

} 
Enlistments - __.---- | 36, 541 22, 654 13, 887 
Loss to USMC... 6, 501 | 2, 039 4, 462 
Loss to class IIT_._.. as dui . ree a 12, 901 | 483 12, 416 
Attrition ___. - ; 3 a 6, 145 2, 668 | 3, 482 
Balance.__.- bien ; . bosax | 10, 994 | 17, 467 6, 473 
Percent of balance to enlistments. _......-.-.-.-.------------- | 3.3 | sk LE 





To analyze the problem from yet another angle, I have compared the percent 
of loss as related to the average strength of our drill-pay units. The gross 
loss which occurred each year required a replacement from some source. In 
each year shown a net gain was realized, therefore, the percentage presented 
represents a percent of turnover in the drill-pay reserve. 

Further, it should be noted that in fiscal year 1958, numerous administrative 
transfers were required not because of normal loss, but because of directed 
reductions in strength at DOD level, which in turn required deactivation of a 
number of units so that the gross loss shown for this period is actually much 
higher than would be normally expected had planned growth been permitted. 

Even with this forced reduction in strength, the statistics show an improve- 
ment in turnover of plus 24.4 percent. 








Fiscal year Average Gross loss Percent loss 

strength 
ae a Fe &* jalgd teal seat sicci qi bee: 38, 822 27, 223 70.1 
1957... FA stobsbuisdé -ddebudabvisdcpbenisesaiis d 40, 289 20, 788 61.6 
ee Pa a a aa Sa ome 41, 230 18, 847 45.7 











To view this situation from still another angle I have made a study of the 
higher caliber of accessions in the program as evidenced by the GCT’s of those 
entering the Reserve, through the 6-month program only. 

This area, by the way, has been of great interest to the Regular Establishment 
as a probable source of officer procurement in view of the higher educational 
level of the members entering the Marine Corps through this program. 

The result of this study shows the following percentage comparison of enlist- 
ments by mental groups during the fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 


Percentage comparison of enlistments by mental groups 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 

















| I | um} mm | IV 
er ia an a on ne eee ae = 5.2| 27.1} 49.0 18.7 
Extended active duty_..........-- mer? A Th 5 5.7 23. 5 46.7 24.1 
Regge. os= 2522200 occ i dd SORE PERE Es, SEM ah ee | 22.4 | 46.4 | 26.1 

FISCAL YEAR 1958 
| I Il | lil IV 
io 

CINE Sos. seatics «ss Gad n Se ecb eases ee ia ee } 10.3] 35.4 52. 2 2.1 
nn RDO SIAN; oo ooo ra duds wangeaewa mines samme ae ee ae ee | 9.8 34.7 51.8 3.7 
ett pe 2g le GARI ey AEN tS ON WI me panel SER bem poles 7.3 26.9 57.1 8.7 
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Upon analysis of these statistics we find that during the year 1957 the Reserve 
program produced the following results by mental groups : 

















Mental groups I II | III IV 
| | 
| 
Se IN iis ods cscdiiekcntisnst-~-- 5.2 | 27.1 49.0 18.7 
Regular estimated input -.-....... San TE eae 5.1 | 22. 4 | 46.4 26.1 
6-month program................----..--- +.1 | +4.7 | +2.6 —7.4 
Extended active duty ...2-22222222222222222222- +.6 | +1.1 | +.3 -2.0 
i 





In other words the overall Reserve program for 1957 produced the following 
results: 

In the 6-month program 4.8 percent more in mental groups I and II and a 
like decrease in mental groups III and IV. And the Reserves on extended active 
duty gave to the Marine Corps 1.7 percent more in mental groups I and II, and 
1.7 percent less in mental groups III and IV. 

In an analysis of these same statistics for the year 1958 we find the Reserve 
program produced the following results by mental groups. 























I II Ill IV 
CE I nice epee Hepneppecperep<epe= 10.3 35. 4 §2.2 2.1 
Regular estimated input. .-.-.-.-.-.--...--.-.------ 7.3 26.9 57.1 8.7 
patie. sis tth -Sacteadahcs Sel +3.0 +8.5 —4.9 —6.6 
icunatiee nn na i acini tatter$s*<debpesten +2.5 +7.8 —5.3 —5.0 





In other words, the overall Reserve program for 1958 produced the follow- 
ing results: 

In the 6month program, 11.5 percent more in mental groups I and II with a 
corresponding decrease in mental groups III and IV, and the Reserves on ex- 
tended active duty gave to the Marine Corps 10.3 percent more in mental groups 
I and II and an equal percent less in mental groups III and IV in 1958. 

In comparing the improvement of the Reserve program in this area between 
the years 1957 and 1958, we find the following within the various areas: 
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In other words the 6-month program showed an improvement of 6.7 percent 
more in mental groups I and II and a decrease of 6.7 percent in mental groups 
III and IV during fiscal year 1958. 

In comparing the improvement of the Reserves reporting for extended active 
duty between the years 1957 and 1958, we find the following reports: 
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In other words the Reserves reporting for active duty during 1958 showed 
an improvement of 8.6 percent in mental groups I and II and a decrease of 8.6 
percent in mental groups ITI and IV. 

In view of the foregoing it becomes patent that the 6-months program not only 
benefits and improves the military efficiency of those within the training program 
itself but has had the effect of overall improvement of the entire Reserve struc- 
ture as manifested by the improvement of those leaving the Reserve for extended 
active duty with the Regular Establishment. 

There have been many comments as to the fiscal requirements of the 6-months 
program vis-a-vis other types of Reserve training now in use. 

For this reason, I have made a study of the relative costs of these various 
enlistment programs. The pay and allowance costs of these programs are 
based on normal enlisted promotion patterns. 

The results of this study are as follows: 


(a) Cost of initial active duty training for a 6-month trainee: 
Personnel cost (includes pay and allowances, travel, subsistence 


ge PL AY BEL Ne CU EL Rei Be EL ke Ro! ee $928 
I Ei cpa cit cs cente esc enewintt bite sti eta None 
18 months Reserve training including 15 days active duty_____-_ 347 
1, 275 
(b) Cost of 2x6 enlistment personnel cost for 2 years__._._.__..____--_---__ 3, 326 
RRR Re EN is SOLEMN SA Lh ay ET BION Op ee EIS 290 
3, 616 
Ditperence hetareen G6 micnthe BA FIG a ain oe tree nn amnnee 2, 341 
Cost per month of useful service (18 months) ~...-._.-----_________ 201 

(c) Cost of 4-year enlistment in USMC: 
ERR OE, OUI 0k opeeanenivadsaemmia 7, 765 
BT EI ER EL CT TOD RONEN EA PT 290 
8, 055 
Cost per month of useful service (42 months) ~--_-----.__-_____ 192 


1. The raw cost figures provided above do not consider many factors which 
cannot be accurately expressed in dolla: costs. Some of these are: 

(a) The data above shows a cost of $201 per month of useful service for a 2x6 
enlistee, as compared to $192 for a 4-year enlistee. This comparison does not 
take into consideration the increased value of the 4-year man in that during his 
second 2 years we receive the benefit of his experience. 

(b) Presently 98-99 percent of the recruits for the Regular Establishment are 
enlisted for a 4-year period. This makes possible such programs as the unit 
rotation system. If the 2x6 program were to be emphasized, the stability of the 
regular forces would be seriously weakened. 

(c) If 2x6 enlistments were emphasized, the recruiting workload and train- 
ing overhead of the Regular Marine Corps would increase, so that within a 
given Regular strength, the size of the operating forces would necessarily be 
decreased. 

(d) If the primary emphasis on Reserve input shifted to the 2x6 program, 
the stability of the Organized Reserve should decrease, since the 2x6 man 
would presumably have a shorter period of mandatory participation. How- 
ever, this disadvantage would appear to be balanced by the higher state of 
training of the 2x6 compared to the 6-month trainee. 

2. The chief disadvantage of the 2x6 program lies in its effect on the Regu- 
lar Marine Corps. A 2x6 enlistee costs more per useful month of service than 
a 4-year enlistee, and emphasis on 2x6 enlistment would tend to convert the 
Regular forces into a glorified casual company. 

In conclusion, I believe that it is in the best interests of the Reserve and 
Regular components that the 6-month training program as now permitted in 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 be continued as therein provided. 

It is believed that the foregoing facts plus the experiences of the various 
Reserve components have proven beyond any reasonable doubt that the 6-month 
training program has established the following : 
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(a) It has reduced the turnover of personnel, increased the stability of 
drill pay units as well as their efficiency as a truly Ready Reserve. 

(b) It has increased the overall efficiency of the Reserve components because 
of the higher caliber of accessions as evidenced by the higher GCT’s of those 
individuals entering the program. 

(c) It has provided the much needed and complete unit training for our 
drill-pay Reserve units that has in the past been impossible under previous 
training programs, and that, 

(ad) The relative cost of the 6-month trainee versus the 2-year enlistment 
program is well justified, in view of present budgetary limitations and the 
conflicts of the 2x6 program with the requirements Regular Establishment. 


Mr. Rivers. We will next receive General Harrison’s statement on 
behalf of the National Guard Association. 

General Harrison. I am Maj. Gen. W. H. Harrison, Jr., president 
of the National Guard Association of the United States. 

(The prepared statement of Maj. Gen. W. H. Harrison, Jr., is as 
follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before this committee during its consideration of H.R. 3368, a bill 
to extend the special enlistment programs provided by section 262 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. 

The special enlistment programs were originally developed by the Department 
of Defense as a part of the National Reserve plan which was ultimately trans- 
lated into law as the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. These programs were included 
as a significant part of the then stated long-range aspects of the National 
Reserve plan and were designed to provide a flow of initially trained young 
men into the Reserve Forces without adversely affecting the rescruiting capa- 
bilities of the Active Forces. 

Specifically, each young man without prior military service who enlisted in 
the Reserve Forces was required to enter upon 6 months of active duty training 
with the Active Forces, thereafter reverting to his parent Reserve component 
for a specified obligated period of service. While the National Guard was not, 
and is not, specifically embraced within the provisions of section 262 of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 which H.R. 3368 seeks to continue, by 
memorandum of agreement executed by the Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives in March of 1957 the requirement that nenprior serv- 
ice enlistees in the Army National Guard perform the 6-month active duty 
training as a condition of enlistment therein was extended to the guard. Ac- 
cordingly, we of the National Guard have a real and vital interest in this bill. 

Unquestionably, the popularity of the program providing for enlistment into 
a Reserve component or the National Guard with immediate entry upon 6- 
month active duty training with the Active Forces was initially at low ebb. 
Undeniably, its popularity, at least insofar as the Army National Guard is con- 
cerned, has accelerated at such a pace that under current directives many Army 
National Guard units have long lists of applicants awaiting their opportunity 
to enlist in the guard. 

That such enlistments are denied is a travesty upon the voluntary concept 
of military service and a monument to the colossal instability of our military 
programs. Just a couple of years ago the highest officials of our Government, 
backed up by our foremost military minds, were calling for a Ready Reserve 
force of 2,900,000 including an Army National Guard of some 612,000. These 
figures were programed on an accelerated basis to be reached by the end of 
fiscal 1959. Yet within the short space of 18 months we found ourselves defend- 
ing an Army National Guard strength of 400,000 against a Department of 
Defense sponsored strength of 360,000. 

Those of us who are concerned with the military manpower policies of our 
Nation would do well to direct our attention to the subjects of stability and 
equity in relation to those matters. 

The Korean conflict was fought largely by veterans and those who had had 
prior military service while hundreds of thousands of young men were called 
upon to perform no military service whatsoever. Shortly thereafter, the country 
resolved that such a situation would not again be permitted to arise. ‘The 
enactment of the Armed Forces Reserve Act in 1952 was a step in the right 
direction. Nevertheless, within a very short period our military planners were 
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again developing policies which would duplicate on an even larger scale the 
double jeopardy and injustices of the Korean period. 

Consider, if you will, the procedures which require that a young man who 
has completed a minimum tour of at least 2 years of active military service 
to participate in a Ready Reserve unit with A-—Il vulnerability for war or emer- 
gency service immediately following his release from the Active Military Forces. 
This notwithstanding that large number of his friends and neighbors are not 
called upon to serve their Nation in any military capacity. 

Such policies and procedures lead us to a point where we can look upon our 
Reserves as an almost wholly conscript force. 

Even in the mandatory assignment of such individuals to units of the Ready 
Reserve there exist built-in inequities, for, by accident of location or service 
training, many escape this Reserve participation obligation. 

A few years ago officals were alarmed at the increasing average age levels 
of the Reserve Forces. It was stated in the hearings on the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 that the then average age of the Reserves had reached 24. Yet 
just a few days ago, again in hearings before the Armed Services Committee 
of the House, we heard that the average age at which young men were being 
drafted by the Selective Service System was about 23. After 2 years of active 
military service this young man has attained the age of 25, at which time, and 
upon his release from active duty, he is arbitrarily and mandatorily assigned 
to a Ready Reserve unit of the Army to fulfill his Reserve participation 
obligation. 

These statements and actions obviously do not dovetail. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to unreasonably complicate the consideration 
of this committee on the measure now before you. Nevertheless, the views 
which I have expressed represent the thinking of half a million members of 
the National Guard—oflicers and men who are devoting a major share of their 
leisure periods to prepare themselves for better service to their country. 

H.R. 3368, if enacted by the Congress, will provide authority to continue in 
operation a program by which hundreds of thousands of young men can elect 
to serve the military requirements of their Nation. It can strengthen the 
Reserve Forces with initially trained men who may thereafter sharpen and 
increase their military skills while pursuing their civilian livelihood. It is an 
excellent program but its excellence and its results can be only measured by the 
degree of monetary support which is rendered to it. The mere enactment of this 
bill does not guarantee that a single young man will be permitted to enlist in a 
Reserve component and enter upon a period of 6 months active duty training 
with the Active Military Forces. 

We urge your support of H.R. 3368. Concurrently, however, we urge that 
most serious consideration be given to a correction of the double jeopardy and 
inequitable corresponding and corrolary features of the basic legislation. A 
conscript Ready Reserve Force is better than none. A voluntary Ready Reserve 
is the American way. 


Mr. Rivers. We will now hear from Captain Sands of the Coast 
Guard. 
(The prepared statement of Capt. S. R. Sands, Jr., is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Armed Service Committee, I am 
Capt. Simon R. Sands, Jr., Chief of the Reserve Division at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to pre- 
sent the Coast Guard’s position relative to the proposed extension of section 
262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. 

The Coast Guard originally elected to utilize section 261 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, and initiated recruiting of personnel under this 
section on August 29, 1955. This program was, of course, somewhat similar to 
the former 8-year program which involved 2 years’ active duty on a voluntary 
basis and the transition could be made without essentially changing the plan of 
operation, including budgetary considerations. Shortly thereafter, it was recog- 
nized that the Coast Guard Reserve would be unable to attain mobilization 
requirements with this program alone. Therefore, following a brief period of 
planning and the allocation of Reserve training funds for the program, recruit- 
ing of personnel under section 262 of the act was commenced on June 1, 1956, 
and the first class reported for training in July. 

During fiscal year 1957, approximately 1,500 men were recruited under sec- 
tion 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, and in January 
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of that year the flow of trainees began returning to their units to commence 
their 74% years of inactive duty training. Shortly thereafter it became quite 
apparent that the proficiency of these men after 6 months’ training exceeded our 
original expectations. 

In view of the excellent results that were experienced with the new program 
and the anticipated difficulty of absorbing additional enlistees under section 261, 
due to the backlog of members awaiting call to 2 years active duty, recruiting in 
the latter category was limited to 700 during fiscal year 1958 and was entirely sus- 
pended in October 1957. Since that time only officer candidates and a small num- 
ber of harbor pilot trainees have been enlisted in this category. We do not con- 
template a full-scale reactivation of this program as long as recruiting in the 
6 months active duty plan and for regular 4-year enlistments continues to be 
favorable. 

In order to expand the 6 months training program to include young men older 
than 1814, the Secretary of the Treasury originated an additional enlistment 
program under the authority of title 10 United States Code, which is very similar 
to the program under section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 
amended. Under this program, men between the ages of 18% and 21 are accepted 
for 6 months active duty for training followed by 7% years in the Ready Reserve. 
Approximately 700 were enlisted in this category during fiscal year 1958. 

As of January 31, 1959, there have been 2,500 enlistments in both categories 
of the 6 months training program and there is little doubt that the planned total 
intake of 3,500 during the current fiscal year will be realized on schedule. More- 
over, our advance planning contemplates 3,000 6x8 enlistees during fiscal year 
1960 and a similar number each year thereafter. 

In view of the excellent results enjoyed by the Coast Guard with the 6 months 
training program and the ever-present fact that the operating forces could not 
absorb 2-year active duty personnel in sufficient numbers to achieve mobilization 
strength on schedule, it is recommended that section 262 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, be extended. 


Mr. Rivers. We will next hear from Mr. Ridley on behalf of the 
American Legion. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Granville S. Ridley is as follows:) 


Iam Granville S. Ridley, chairman of the national security training committee, 
the American Legion. 

Long years of effort on the part of the American Legion to secure the enactment 
of a universal system of training for American youth makes this appearance 
before the subcommittee a welcome responsibility. 

At our 1958 national convention, held in Chicago, Ill., September 1-4, 1958, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“Whereas there is no successful way to deal with Russia or its satellites 
diplomatically, politically, economically, or militarily except from a posture of 
the greatest possible strength ; and, 

‘“‘Whereas no trust can be placed in any oral or written agreement made with 
or promised by these nations; and 

“Whereas the fairest and most democratic method of sharing the staggering 
financial cost and heavy sacrifice of personal service is upon a universal basis; 
and 

“Whereas we already have, through taxation, a method of universally sharing 
this staggering financial burden ; and 

“Whereas the most economical and democratic method of providing the neces- 
sary posture of military strength is through a relatively small, hard corps of 
professional Army, Navy, and Air Corps establishment and a large Ready Reserve 
of trained civilians, units, and machines prepared for instant action: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, by the American Legion in national convention assembled, That 
the traditional position of the American Legion which calls for a small profes- 
sional Military Hstablishment and a universal compulsory system of training 
and service in the Ready Reserve be, and the same is hereby reaffirmed.” 

The manner in which the young men of our country accepted the 6-month 
training program strengthens the American Legion’s belief that universal train- 
ing is not only desirable and feasible, but that it would meet with the approval 
of our youth. 

The enactment of Public Law 305 was vital to the strength and well-being of 
the Reserve components. Section 262 of the Reserve Forces Act has provided the 
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means of maintaining the vitality and numbers of the Reserves. Furthermore, 
section 262 is creating a reservoir of basically trained manpower that may some 
day prove to be the salvation of this land. For these reasons we strongly support 
the extension of section 262 for an additional 4 years until August 1, 1963. 

In placing our support behind this bill and a 4year extension of section 262, 
I am compelled to state the American Legion’s belief that this should be made 
permanent legislation. By so doing, we would create a continuous flow of 
basically trained manpower into the Reserves and thereby avoid the perilous 
peaks of strength and valleys of weakness. We would instead have at all times 
the assurance of a very considerable strength in reserve. 

This Nation is not wealthy enough to ever maintain in peacetime the total 
forces she will require in war. Realizing this, it seems only prudent planning 
for our Armed Forces to utilize the provisions of section 262 to create the basically 
trained manpower they are certain to require should we fail in our efforts to 
avoid conflict. The American Legion is skeptical of the savings realized by 
denying the use of money specifically appropriated for the 6-month trainees. 

Furthermore, we are of a firm mind that for a relatively small amount of 
money thousands of our youth could be given 6 months of training while there 
is yet time. 

In conclusion I would like to mention an oft-repeated benefit that is a byprod- 
uct of this act. Namely, that our trained replacements are deterrents—every last 
one of them. Make no mistake about it. Our enemies know the measures we 
are taking to protect our vaunted freedoms. Certainly, the approval of H.R. 
3368 is a step in the right direction—one which the American Legion approves. 


Mr. Rivers. We return to the motion of Mr. Van Zandt. 

Without objection, the bill is reported out favorably. 

We will meet tomorrow at 2 o’clock in the large committee room. 

(Whereupon, at 12 m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
Thursday, February 19, 1959, at 2 p.m.) 
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